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Early Military Aviation Activities 
in 
BARNEY M. GILES 


Mr. PRESIDENT, DISTINGUISHED GUESTS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

When Mr. Carroll invited me here tonight and asked that the 
talk be made on “Early Military Aviation Activities in Texas,” 
I accepted with alacrity, for aviation has been very dear to my 
heart for a great number of years. He also asked me not to give 
you a great number of statistics and data which are already a 
matter of record but to talk more on the human side, giving 
you some of my own personal experiences and those of my 
brother aviators. 

Not being one of the first aviators in the early days of flying 
in Texas, I wrote to a former Chief of the Air Corps, Major 
General B. D. Foulois, now living in New Jersey, and asked him 
to give me some of his personal experiences during those early 
days. I received a most interesting letter from him which I would 
like to quote almost in its entirety: 

“Before launching on my initial ‘soaring’ flights in Texas in 
the Army’s old-No.1 military airplane, a brief description of the 
old plane might be of interest. 

“No. 1 weighed approximately 1,000 pounds—loaded. It was 
equipped with two large elevating surfaces in front and no sta- 
bilizer surface in the rear. The lack of a rear stabilizer, as I soon 
learned in the gusty winds of Texas, caused the old plane to buck 
like a Texas cow pony. As originally flown during my first four 
months in Texas, No. 1 was equipped with ‘landing skids’ instead 


*The following address was presented at a dinner session on April 28, 1950, 
during the Association’s annual meeting. 
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of wheels, and a catapult tower and a launching track were used 
to get the plane into the air. The power plant consisted of a very 
unreliable 4 cylinder engine of, approximately, 25 horse power. 
This engine was equipped with a very tricky throttle control 
which, we had learned at College Park, Md., had a bad habit 
of causing the engine to ‘cut out’ completely while in flight. 
Also, the retarding range of the throttle control was so limited 
that landings always had to be made with a ‘dead engine’ in 
order to cut down the landing speed to a minimum and to 
prevent being turned over on landing. And, I may state here, 
that it was not until after I had had approximately four months 
of flying experience in Texas weather that we managed, through 
service testing and experimenting with new surfaces and new 
types of engine throttles, to eliminate the bucking habits and 
engine stoppages. 

“When I arrived in Texas (Feb. 5, 1910), I had had consid- 
erable experience in the repair and maintenance of the plane, 
but as a pilot, my background was not so hot! In October and 
November, 1909, at College Park, Md., I had been given approx- 
imately three hours of flying instruction in the air by Wilbur 
Wright; during which time I was given no instruction in taking 
the plane off the launching rail and no instruction in landing 
it with a dead engine. And, aside from a few hours of flying in 
dirigibles and free balloons, the above three hours of airplane 
time summed up my pilot’s time when, in December, 1909, I 
was ordered to Texas with instructions to ‘teach myself how to 
fly.’ 

“In November, 1909, old No. 1 was crashed and all training 
ceased for 1909. Also, in 1909, Lts. [Frank Purdy] Lahm and 
Humphries (the other two officers on flying duty) were relieved 
from flying, leaving one half-trained pilot (myself); eight en- 
listed men; and one badly-damaged airplane to represent the 
entire U. S. Air Force during the period from December, 1909, 
to March, 1911. 

“It may be of interest to Texans that a Texan was primarily 
responsible for the initial establishment of military aviation in 
Texas. On or about December 15, 1909, I was called into the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army (General [James] 
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Allen) and introduced to Congressman [James Luther] Slayden 
of Texas—then Chairman of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. At this conference, arrangements were made between 
Congressman Slayden and General Allen for the above-mentioned 
U. S. Air Force to proceed to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, for 
permanent station; and it was during this conference ordering 
me to Texas that General Allen advised me to take plenty of 
spare parts and ‘teach myself to fly.’ 

“After numerous delays, all equipment and personnel were 
assembled at Fort Sam Houston during the month of February, 
1g10. A small wooden hangar had been erected on what was 
then known as the ‘Mounted Drill Ground’ located in the 
northeast section of the reservation; and this little hangar became 
the home of old No. 1 until it was shipped back to the Wright 
brothers at Dayton, where it was restored to its original design, 
and then, in the summer of 1911, was shipped to the Smithson- 
ian Institute in Washington where it is now on exhibition. 

“From the standpoint of initial service testing and experi- 
mental work, a few of my personal experiences during the spring 
and summer of 1910 may be of interest. 

“On March 2g, 1910, I started teaching myself to fly, making 
four flights on this day of 714, 10, 21, and 21 minutes respec- 
tively. On all of these flights I managed to get into the air from 
the launching rail without trouble; on my fourth ‘dead engine’ 
landing, however, I levelled off too high and crashed, putting 
the plane in the shop for ten days. 

“On March 12th, I made my next five flights and on the last 
of these, I had my first experience in No. 1’s ‘bucking’ abilities 
in gusty Texas winds. On this last flight, I was coming in for a 
landing, with the engine dead, when a sharp gust of wind struck 
the upper surfaces of the front elevators, threw me up against 
the top surface of the plane, and put the plane into a steep dive. 
Two truss wires in front of the pilot’s seat saved me from being 
thrown completely out of the plane and, settling back into the 
pilot’s seat, I luckily had time enough to pull out of the dive 
and land without damage to the plane. 

“As you know, we had no parachutes in those days, and we 
were instructed to ‘stick with the ship.’ So, in order to stick to 
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the ship thereafter, I used a four-foot trunk strap with which 
I lashed myself to the pilot’s seat—in other words, the initial 
‘safety belt’ used in the U. S. Air Force. 

“The two foregoing flight experiences are typical of practically 
all of my flights during March, April, May, and June, 1910. 

“The combination of my limited experience in landing with 
a dead engine, the bucking abilities of No. 1, and forced land- 
ings due to an unreliable engine kept No. 1 in the shop about 
75 per cent of the above four months’ period. This state of affairs 
was, of course, hard on so-called Government economy of those 
days. I had been allowed $150 to maintain the plane for one year. 
The repair bills, during the first four months of teaching myself 
how to fly, exhausted practically all of my Government funds, 
and, for the remainder of the fiscal year, I contributed about 
$300 of my First Lieutenant’s pay to cover the cost of new 
materials for new wings, new rudders, new elevators, new pro- 
pellers, etc., which, together with help in materials from the 
plumbers, carpenters, painters, and blacksmiths at Fort Sam 
Houston, enabled me to carry on a reasonable amount of flying 
and a steady program of service testing and re-design of No. 1 
under ‘correspondence courses’ which I initiated between the 
Wright Brothers and myself immediately after my bucking ex- 
perience with No. 1 on March 12, 1910. Thanks to the above- 
mentioned ‘correspondence courses’ with the Wright brothers 
in Dayton, I learned how to fly safely, and, to the best of my 
knowledge, am probably the only U. S. Air Force pilot who ever 
learned to fly by this method of remote control instruction. 

“My two major objectives, during my first four months of 
‘soaring’ flights at San Antonio were—first, to learn how to fly 
No. 1 with a minimum amount of damage to myself and the 
plane, and second, to carry on service tests of the plane, engine, 
and fuel and oil systems for use in future plane and engine 
specifications. 

“In addition to lost flying time due to the numerous repairs 
to No. 1, incident to my flying training, a great amount of flying 
time was also lost due to the daily necessity for constantly shifting 
the launching track to meet the constantly shifting wind direc- 
tion. After trying one ‘cross-wind’ take-off with this 1,000 pound 
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machine (which, incidentally, put it in the shop for a week), I 
decided to put wheels on the plane. Using my own mechanics 
and the San Antonio Army Arsenal’s workshops, together with 
materials purchased locally, I designed a rather crude wheel as- 
sembly, using steel springs for shock absorbers, and it was par- 
tially built at the San Antonio Arsenal during the period May 
15 to June 15, 1910. 

“However, the completion, installation, and ground testing of 
the new wheel assembly was not finished until August 15, 1910, 
due to the assignment of the entire Air Force to duty at Leon 
Springs, Texas, from June 15 to about August 1 in connection 
with the installation of an electric buzzer annunciator system 
on the Army target range at Leon Springs. 

“The first ‘air’ flight with the new wheel assembly was made 
on August 18, 1910, without difficulty or damage to either myself 
or the plane. And thus ended a lot of unnecessary labor and 
loss of time—to the great relief of our little Air Force. 

“I see that I have already provided you with the two or three 
pages which you asked for. Although several good-sized books 
could be written on our trials and tribulations during 1910, 
conditions considerably brightened in the spring of 1911, and, 
from now on, in this letter, I shall confine myself to the high- 
lights of Army flying in Texas in which I was personally con- 
cerned during the period of 1911 to 1917. 

“Our relations with Mexico, in the spring of 1911, were rather 
strained; troop concentrations were developing in the vicinity 
of San Antonio and along the entire U. S.-Mexican border and 
I began plans for trying out old No. 1 (now remodelled) on 
service reconnaissance missions with the troops along the U. S.- 
Mexican border. These plans for the use of No. 1 on such mis- 
sions were not carried out, however, due to the arrival on Feb. 
1, 1911, of a new Model-B Wright airplane, which had been 
loaned to the Army by Robert J. Collier (of Collier's Weekly) , 
pending delivery of Army Model-B Wright airplanes then on 
order. Accompanying the Collier plane was Phillip Parmelee (a 
Wright Brothers Company exhibition flyer), who had been em- 
ployed to give me a refresher course on the new plane. After a 
few refresher flights at San Antonio, we entrained for Fort Mack- 
intosh [McIntosh], Laredo, Texas, on Feb. 27, 1911. 
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‘After a few service test flights at Laredo, Parmelee and I took 
off on March 3, 1911, with orders to reconnoiter along the Rio 
Grande from Laredo to Eagle Pass, “Texas—a cross-country 
flight of 106 miles. We accomplished the flight without landing 
in 2 hours and 10 minutes. This initial reconnaissance flight, 
under service conditions, developed negative military informa- 
tion insofar as our military activities were concerned. However, 
I may state that the Texas terrain, between Laredo and Eagle 
Pass, was the roughest section of Texas which I had to fly over 
during my service in Texas, and both of us experienced a few 
bad moments due to several engine ‘misfires’ during the flight. 
We took off on our return trip to Laredo on March 5, 1911, 
having decided to stick to the Rio Grande in case of engine 
trouble. 

“About 25 miles out from Eagle Pass, flying directly over the 
Rio Grande at an altitude of approximately 75 feet, our engine 
quit on us and we took a dive into the Rio Grande, which, for- 
tunately, had a depth of about four feet where we hit it. The 
end result of this flight was a badly-damaged plane, but no dam- 
age to either of us except slight colds from our cold baths in the 
Rio Grande, plus our hurt feelings in gambling too much on 
the reliability of our engine. 

“In April, 1911, the first Army Model-B Wright plane arrived 
at San Antonio to replace old No. 1, which had been shipped to 
Dayton the latter part of March for restoration to its original 
type, and thence, to its final home in the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington. 

“During April, May, June, and July of 1911, considerable fly- 
ing was carried on in and about San Antonio, Leon Springs, and 
other near-by areas in connection with the Maneuver Division 
ground troops then concentrated in the San Antonio area. By 
August, 1911, air activities had ceased. Personnel and equipment 
went to College Park, Md., and I was assigned to the War De- 
partment in Washington. 

“My next association with aviation in Texas occurred in 1914 
when I was ordered to Galveston, Texas, in command of the 1st 
Aero Company for duty in connection with the Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ico, Expedition. Due to a delay in receipt of our travel orders, 
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we arrived in Galveston the day after the last transport had 
sailed for Vera Cruz, and, as a result, we cooled our heels and 
tempers in Galveston during a four-months’ period of negotiation 
between U. S. and Mexico and were then ordered back to Rock- 
well Field, California, our home station. Looking back to 1914, 
I may state that the planes with which the Company was equipped 
for this expected Mexican service were low-powered, low-alti- 
tude Burgess-Wright types and had the U. S. Army undertaken to 
move from sea level Vera Cruz to mile-high Mexico City, we 
would probably have had to taxi our planes on the ground by 
the time we reached Mexico City! 

“On July 25, 1915, I was again on my way to Texas, via Fort 
Sill, Okla., this time in command of the 1st Aero Squadron (the 
first tactical Air unit of the Army, and, also, the first motorized 
tactical unit of the Army). The Squadron was equipped with 
8 JNe2 Curtiss biplanes (the original Jennies of the Air Force) 
and during our three and a half months’ stay at Fort Sill, we 
spent most of our time on the ground trying to lick our old 
enemy—engine trouble—and the remainder of the time, doing 
Artillery Observation missions for the troops at Fort Sill. I had 
asked for and received orders to move the Squadron by air and 
by trucks to San Antonio upon the completion of duty at Fort 
Sill. 

“On November 19, 1915, the Squadron took off for San An- 
tonio—pilots and planes by air, other personnel and equipment 
by truck. Planes, personnel, and equipment all reached San 
Antonio on Thanksgiving Day, and you may be certain that we 
had plenty to be thankful for on that special day! 

“The problems and experiences of our ground and air per- 
sonnel in this initial air and ground movement of Air troops 
were many and varied, but not of sufficient general interest to 
include in this letter. 

“Upon arrival at San Antonio, the Squadron was located on 
the old Remount Station (later named Dodd Field) a few miles 
northeast of Fort Sam Houston on the San Antonio-Austin road. 
The Squadron trained and operated at Dodd Field until March 
13, 1916, when it entrained for Columbus, N. M., for duty with 
the Mexican Punitive Expedition, under command of General 
[John J.] Pershing. 
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“The history of the operations of the ist Aero Squadron and 
the personal experiences of its pilots in this Mexican campaign 
would fill a large-sized book. Briefly, I may say that every pilot 
came through the campaign without serious personal injury, al- 
though we lost every plane in the Squadron except one, and that 
one was so badly damaged that it had to be condemned. And, as 
a personal tribute to the flying work done by the pilots, General 
Pershing’s commendation was summed up to the effect that— 
‘One airplane with his command was equal to a regiment of 
Cavalry when it came to the performance of reconnaissance over 
large areas of territory.’ 

“During the summer of 1916, I was relieved from field duty 
with the 1st Aero Squadron and assigned to duty as Aviation 
Officer, Southern Department, with headquarters at Fort Sam 
Houston. My chief work, under the above assignment, had to do 
with the initial steps taken toward the establishment of Kelly 
Field and the organization of new Air units. With the approach 
of World War I, I received orders in March, 1917, for duty in 
Washington in connection with the drawing up of our war plans 
for Army Aviation, both at home and overseas. 

“In closing, may I paraphrase that popular Texas song by say- 
ing that—Deep in my Heart—is Texas. I have the fondest recol- 
lections of the generous and whole-hearted support given me by 
the press and by the citizens of San Antonio, especially during 
the trying days of 1910 and 1911. Some day I hope I may be able 
to write more fully about Army Aviation in Texas, if for no other 
reason than to express more fully my heartfelt gratitude to the 
people of San Antonio who were so helpful to me at that period.” 

[Signed] B. D. Foutots 
Major General, USAF (rtd) 
“P. S. My typewriter is a Model 1917, Portable Corona, and I 
have never been much of a pilot on this type of craft.” 
F. 

I think General Foulois has ably covered the trials and tribu- 
lations that our early aviators experienced here in Texas and 
brings us up to the beginning of World War I. When war was 
declared in 1917, we had done practically nothing on the aviation 
program even though war had been going on in Europe since 
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1914. Up to this time, our government had bought twenty-eight 
airplanes, of which sixteen had been wrecked; had trained ap- 
proximately forty pilots, of whom eleven had been killed. The 
fatal accident rate, based on flying hours, in those days was ex- 
tremely high. When the allies requested that we have five thou- 
sand combat pilots on the western front by early spring, 1918, 
army headquarters in Washington was thrown into a panic since 
we had only a few pilots and none trained for combat; further, 
we had no combat planes at all. A large training program was 
started immediately. We needed everything—airplanes, flying 
fields, and personnel. 

The University here in Austin was selected as the first ground 
school to give basic training to aviation cadets. Action also was 
taken to start work on a number of flying fields in ‘Texas—Kelly 
and Brooks at San Antonio, Ellington at Houston, Richfield at 
Waco, and a number of others. I was one of those who volun- 
tered for aviation training. Then, as now, all flyers had to vol- 
unteer for flying duty; no one is required to fly against his will. 
Since my training as a flying cadet in 1917 was symbolic of the 
training the average cadet received in those days, I should like 
to give you some of my own personal experiences, trusting that 
you will forgive me for using the personal pronoun “I” so often. 

Upon arrival at Austin, I was deeply impressed with the strict 
military discipline that was enforced and also with the number 
of subjects we had to study and on which we had to pass an 
examination in eight weeks. It appeared that no one in the army 
had much of an idea as to what to teach. So, the curriculum was 
left up to the college professors who, naturally, wanted to teach 
their pet subjects, and they came out with thirty-two. Mind you, 
we had to drill four hours each day as well as to study these 
thirty-two various subjects. A failure in one subject or the slight- 
est violation of military orders or discipline would result in the 
cadet’s being called before the commanding officer for an expla- 
nation. In most cases, the explanation would not be considered 
satisfactory, and the cadet would be eliminated from further 
training. 

I remember a very close call I had. For the first two weeks of 
the course, no one was allowed to leave the military reservation 
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which initially consisted of the University campus but later was 
transferred to the old Blind Institute, where we were quartered. 
Our marching and drilling was done in a near-by graveyard—not 
too conducive to the morale of young cadets! 

After two weeks, passes were granted for Sundays only, and all 
cadets were required to be back on the reservation by g P.M. 
One Sunday night, when reporting back, I found that I was 
about twenty minutes late; so, rather than check in at the Main 
Guard Gate, I decided to “run the Guard’’—that is, to slip past 
them when they were not looking. This happened while we were 
quartered at the Blind Institute. I slipped around to the rear 
and was about half-way over the fence when I was challenged 
by one of the guards to halt! Disregarding the challenge, I 
jumped the fence and ran on into the barracks, hoping that I 
had gotten away with it. However, the next morning at our 
first formation of cadets, the Officer in Charge stated that one 
of the cadets had forced his way through the guard and asked 
that he report himself! After some painful hesitation, I stepped 
forward and reported that I was the guilty one. I was immedi- 
ately placed under arrest and ordered to report to the Com- 
mandant of Cadets, who, at that time was Major Barton K. Yount 
(later promoted to Lieutenant General and placed in command 
of all training in the Air Force with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Texas, during the last war). Major Yount said, “Well, Mr. Giles, 
tell me what happened?” When he called me “Mr. Giles,” a 
cold chill went up and down my spine, and I felt like going 
back to the barracks and packing up, for I did not realize that 
all cadets were called “Mister.” Having been caught red-handed, 
I made a short explanation and said, “Guilty, Sir.” Whereupon 
he said, “What punishment do you think I should give you?” 
I told him there was no punishment at the school too severe 
provided that he would permit me to stay on and graduate. I 
was ordered to be confined to the limits of the reservation for 
the remainder of the course. As I walked out of his office, he 
said, “That girl of yours will not be seeing you for some time!” 
How he knew about the girl has always been a mystery! 

A few of the earlier squadrons which graduated here were 
sent to Kelly Field at San Antonio, to Ellington Field at Hous- 
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ton, and other places in Texas. However, my squadron was sent 
to Mitchel Field, New York. After staying around up there for 
a couple of months with no flying at all due to the extremely 
bad flying weather, we were ordered back to Texas. We ‘Texans 
gave a mighty yell when we received those orders. We told the 
cadets from other states that Texas was the only good place for 
primary training, that it was nice and warm during the winter 
months and that we could fly every day! There were two train- 
loads of us who headed south in December, 1917—one going to 
Kelly Field and the one I was on, to Ellington Field at Houston. 
Believe it or not, we rode into Texas on the crest of a blue 
norther and we almost froze to death, even we Texans! We took 
plenty of ribbing. Some of the boys, I remember, said that they 
would concede that Texas was the largest state in the Union, 
and, also, had the biggest weather liars in the world! We were 
quartered in barracks with no steam heat and only one pot- 
bellied stove in the center. Even though we rolled ourselves 
completely in the three Army blankets issued to us, it was prac- 
tically impossible to keep warm. 

Flight training was in full swing in Texas by the latter part 
of 1917, even though most all our commanders were new in the 
flying business. I was talking the other day to General Carl A. 
Brandt who commanded Randolph Field during the last war. He 
related one of his experiences. He said that in 1917 he volun- 
teered to be assigned to the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps and was ordered from the New York area to Kelly Field 
for duty. While on the train to Texas, he had. occasion to meet 
and to talk with a British flying officer who had been ordered 
to the British Gunnery School at Fort Worth. Major Brandt 
was very impressed with his broad scope of knowledge about 
flying. When they parted, the British Group Captain, comparable 
to our “Colonel,” said, “Old Chap, if I can be of any assistance, 
please call on me.” Major Brandt reported at Kelly Field to a 
Cavalry Colonel, who was in command. He said, “Brandt, you 
are assigned to my staff as an inspector and your first job is to 
make a complete detailed inspection of the flying activities at 
Kelly Field, giving findings, conclusions, and recommendations.” 
Major Brandt quickly explained that he had just been assigned 
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to the Aviation Section and was not a flying officer, that he had 
never been in an airplane, and further that he did not know the 
difference between a wheel and a propeller. The Colonel said, 
“You are the man I am looking for. I want a thorough and un- 
biased inspection made with the view of improving the flying 
operations at this station. We are having too many accidents.” 
Major Brandt could not beg off from the assignment and was 
much worried. Then the thought occurred to him to call upon 
his British friend for advice. When Brandt called him over the 
telephone and explained his predicament, the British officer 
agreed to come right down and help Brandt out. During the 
five or six days visit, the Britisher accompanied Major Brandt 
on a detailed inspection. Ostensibly, the Britisher was Brandt's 
guest and had nothing whatsoever to do in preparing the long, 
detailed inspection report which was submitted to the command- 
ing officer. Some of the recommendations were so broad in scope 
that a decision from higher headquarters was necessary; so the 
Colonel endorsed the entire report on to General George Owen 
Squires, Chief Signal Officer in Washington. The report must 
have been favorably received for the Colonel was relieved, and 
Major Brandt was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel and placed 
in command of Kelly! Later, he took flight training at Kelly 
Field and became one of our outstanding general officers. 

The airplanes we had in those days were not too safe to fly, 
and the instructors were not too good. As there was an insufficient 
number of army pilots for instructors to carry out the flight 
training program, a search was made through the highways and 
byways for civilian pilots. I drew a civilian pilot. Dual flight 
instruction consisted of taking off, flying straight ahead until we 
had gained an altitude of about five hundred feet, making a very 
shallow bank—always keeping the radiator cap on the horizon 
except during the turn when we nosed over a little bit—and 
landing in the same area from which we had taken off. After 
two hours and nine minutes of taking off and landing, I was a 
full-fledged pilot ready for solo flying. I reported to the solo stage 
and to a new civilian instructor. He climbed into the back seat 
and said, “OK, son, give her the gun!” This new instructor gave 
me an inferiority complex, because he had a long handle-bar 
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type of mustache and looked really tough. I managed to make 
the take-off, turn, and land safely back on the field. He got out 
and said, ‘““OK, son, you are now on your own!” This was the 
last time that I had an instructor ride with me until I was 
checked out on a combat type of airplane in France. After mak- 
ing a few solo flights, I advanced to the formation stage. Forma- 
tion, in those days, consisted of three airplanes flying in a V- 
formation, approximately 200 feet apart. On my first formation 
flight, I had an experience which I shall always remember. When 
our formation came over the instructor who was checking us 
from the ground, I closed up a little too much on the lead air- 
plane, had to pull up to keep from overshooting, and fell into 
a tail spin. We had never received any instructions whatsoever 
as to what we should do in such an emergency. No instructor 
would ever demonstrate how to get in or out of spins, for they 
were all afraid of them. The nose of my plane dropped almost 
vertically, and the earth appeared to start spinning. Naturally, 
my heart was in my throat. I had the presence of mind, however, 
to recall what one of the professors said who taught what little 
was known of aero-dynamics at the University: “In case of a 
tail spin, put the rudder in neutral and nose the airplane down!” 
Well, at this time, the nose was already too far down for me, 
but since I had tried everything else I knew, I decided to take 
his advice. ‘To my utter surprise, the airplane stopped spinning. 
I pulled back gently on the control column and the airplane 
came back to level flight. After circling around a few minutes 
to regain my equilibrium, I came on in for a landing. I found 
a motorcycle with a side-car awaiting me with orders to report 
to the formation instructor. He asked a number of questions 
about how I got into the spin and, particularly, how I got out 
of it. Within a few days, a notice was placed on the bulletin 
board explaining how to get out of tail spins, stressing the im- 
portance of neutralizing the rudder and pushing the control col- 
umn all the way forward instead of pulling it back. 

In addition to formation flying, we were required to make a 
few navigational flights. My first flight, which was to be made out 
of sight of the flying field, was a cross-country of approximately 
eighty miles to Eagle Lake, Texas. I made a thorough study of 
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the Rand McNally map which was furnished for the flight, care- 
fully marking the railroads which I was to follow down and 
back. We were told to fly about 3,000 feet high. Not having 
altimeters in those days, it was difficult to know how high we 
were. After taking off, I immediately picked out the railroad 
which I was to follow and proceeded on the course at an altitude 
I estimated to be about 3,000 feet. After a short time in the air, 
I noticed some broken clouds beginning to appear under me. 
Since I was still able to follow the railroad by looking down 
through the clouds, I was not particularly concerned. Finally, I 
lost the railroad completely and decided to turn back. It was 
too late, for I was never able to pick up the railroad and became 
hopelessly lost! I not only could not find the railroad, but I could 
not find the earth! After flying above the clouds for about an 
hour, I realized that I had only about fifteen minutes more gas- 
oline left and that something had to be done. I had never been 
in the clouds before and had received absolutely no instructions 
as to what to do in such an emergency. In those days, aviators 
did not fly in clouds and live to tell the story! In desperation, 
I pulled back the throttle and, grabbing on to the control wheel 
with a firm grip, pushed the nose of the airplane down into 
the clouds. After what seemed an eternity, I finally brushed off 
the tops of some small trees without seeing them and landed 
in a small field without serious damage to my plane. The fog 
was so thick it could be cut with a knife. On my way down 
through the clouds, I knew that everything was not going well, 
for, occasionally, I would get a terrific side blast of air which 
would indicate that the airplane was coming down sideways. I 
lost my helmet and goggles during one of those blasts, which 
did not help my already panicky condition. I learned more what 
not to do on this flight than on any subsequent ones during my 
thirty years of flying. 

With only two or three of these short navigational flights, our 
training was terminated, and we were ready to be sent overseas. 
As can readily be seen, our pilots were poorly trained for combat 
during the first world war; many went through the entire war 
with less flying hours than our trainees get today. 

Immediately after World War I, our whole aviation program 
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dropped back into the doldrums. Finally, appropriations were 
increased, and the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps had its 
name changed to the “Air Service.”” Texas was again opened up 
for training, and, for a great number of years, all the primary 
and advanced training for the Air Service was carried on at its 
various fields. 

We had some very famous aviators in training. Charles A. 
Lindbergh is a very good example. He took his primary and 
advanced training at Brooks and Kelly Fields in San Antonio. 
I would not have known him in particular in those days except 
that I was in command of the Forty-second Pursuit Squadron in 
which he took his advanced training. On one of his flights when 
we were making a simulated pursuit attack on a bomber airplane 
flying three or four thousand feet below our formation, Cadet 
Lindbergh’s airplane collided with a Lt. McAllister’s. The air- 
planes seemed to telescope into each other and did not separate. 
One parachute was seen to open almost immediately. The air- 
planes fell into a cloud layer, and since only one parachute was 
seen to open, it was generally believed that only one of the pilots 
had survived. When both pilots reported in—to our great relief 
—Lindbergh was questioned in particular since he had delayed 
opening his parachute. He stated that since the airplanes and 
he were falling almost together, he thought it better to delay 
pulling the rip cord until he had fallen two or three thousand 
feet to make sure that his parachute would not become fouled 
up with the airplanes. He was very nonchalant about the whole 
matter, and it was not until later that we found out that he had 
previously made a number of practice parachute jumps. 

During my tour at Kelly Field in the early twenties, another 
famous aviator, General Billy Mitchell, came down on an inspec- 
tion trip. He was much interested in some twin-engine bombers 
which we were flight-testing. These airplanes were the first to be 
equipped with armor plate; the engines and gas tanks were pro- 
tected by about one-fourth-inch armor plate supposed to with- 
stand 3o-caliber machine gun bullets. When he looked them 
over, General Mitchell expressed some doubt as to whether or 
not the armor plate was strong enough. He ordered one of the 
new bombers taxied out to the center of the flying field and 
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engines left running. He climbed into a pursuit airplane loaded 
up with machine gun ammunition and msde an attack upon 
the supposedly bullet-proof bomber. On his first pass, the air- 
plane caught on fire and exploded. We had eight new bombers 
of that particular type on hand at that time. He ordered them all 
surveyed and burned, and canceled the contract for additional 
airplanes of that type. General Mitchell knew, even in those 
early days, that it would not be practical to protect fully an 
airplane with armor plate and, at the same time, carry a sufficient 
bomb load. Armor plate is now used in airplanes only for the 
protection of personnel. He was right on that score and well 
ahead of his time on many other vital factors concerning avia- 
tion. He was truly a great martyr to the cause. 

Ladies and Gentlemen—that concludes my remarks. Thank you. 


Gencral William Jenkins Worth 
and Cékas 
EDWARD S. WALLACE 


N July, 1845, President James Polk ordered Brevet Brigadier 
General Zachary Taylor, in command of the Southwest De- 
partment at Fort Jesup, Louisiana, to take a position, with 

the forces assigned to him, which would be “best adapted to 
repel invasion” in case the Mexicans made good their threats to 
consider the annexation of Texas as tantamount to a declaration 
of war. Taylor at once embarked at New Orleans and established 
a camp at Corpus Christi, also known then as Kinney’s Ranch, 
on the south bank of the Nueces River.* 

Here in October he was re-enforced by the arrival of Brevet 
Brigadier General William Jenkins Worth, in command of the 
Eighth Infantry, who had been campaigning since 1840 against 
the Seminole Indians in Florida. Worth was considered by many 
to be the most brilliant officer in the army. In appearance he 
was the veritable Beau Sabreur. A little above medium height, 
he was an erect, well-built man, with dark hair and very dark 
eyes, and with an engaging and decisive manner marked by 
quickness of apprehension. He was called the handsomest man 
in the army and was generally acknowledged as its finest horse- 
man.” His military record had been superb, and now, at the 
height of his powers, the impending hostilities with Mexico 
offered him full scope for his extraordinary abilities. 

Worth had been born in Hudson, New York, in 1794, being 
descended, on his father’s side, from old New England stock of 
the islands of Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard. His mother 
had been Abigail Jenkins of Albany.* Enlisting as a private in 

1Justin H. Smith, The War With Mexico (New York, 1919), I, 141-143. 

2Raphael Semmes, Service Afloat and Ashore During the Mexican War (Cincin- 
nati, 1851), 198-203; John H. B. Latrobe, Reminiscences of West Point (East 
Saginaw, Mich., 1887), 14. 

3Brigadier General Henry Wilson Hubbell, III (comp.), Genealogy of the Hub- 
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the War of 1812, he had risen to the rank of major and had 
served on the staff of young Brigadier General Winfield Scott, 
with whom he formed an intimate friendship which lasted for 
nearly thirty-five years but which was finally broken by a ran- 
corous quarrel during the Mexican War. Worth was_ badly 
wounded in the War of 1812 at the battle of Lundy’s Lane. After 
convalescing for a year, he was assigned to the Second Infantry 
and served at various New York posts and on recruiting duty 
until 1820. In 1818 he married Margaret Stafford of Albany.‘ 

In March, 1820, he was appointed commandant of cadets at 
the Military Academy, West Point, a position which was only 
subordinate tc that of Superintendent Sylvanus Thayer, who is 
called the “father of West Point.’’ Worth remained there until 
1828 and is generally credited with the inauguration of the high 
standards of military bearing and precision in drill which have 
since existed at the Military Academy.° 

After this tour of duty he took a small part in suppressing the 
Nat Turner slave rebellion in Virginia in 1831, served in the 
newly-formed Ordnance Department, and acted as Winfield 
Scott’s inspector general on the expedition against Black Hawk 
in Illinois in 1832, during which campaign he was stricken by 
cholera. He then served on the Canadian border to preserve 
American neutrality during the Patriots’ War and was Scott’s 
chief of staff in the Cherokee removals from Georgia in 1838.° 

In 1840, Worth took command of the United States forces in 
Florida against the Seminole Indians. This guerrilla-like war had 
been festering for nearly five years, and ten generals, including 
Winfield Scott, Edmund Pendleton Gaines, and Alexander Ma- 
comb, the commanding general, had been unable to win a de- 
cisive victory. Colonel Worth, by his initiative and resourceful- 
ness, crushed the Seminole resistance and was awarded the hon- 
orary rank of brevet brigadier general. In September, 1845, he 
was ordered to join General Zachary Taylor’s command at Cor- 
pus Christi.’ 
~ 4Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army (Washington, 1903), 1061. 

5Ibid.; Latrobe, Reminiscences, 14. 
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The encampment of Taylor’s army straggled for nearly two 
miles along the Nueces River on a bleak sandy plain near the 
hamlet of Corpus Christi on Colonel Henry L. Kinney’s ranch. 
The settlement was described by an officer of Worth’s regiment 
as ‘the most murderous, thieving, gambling, cut-throat, God- 
forsaken hole in the ‘Lone Star State.’’’* About five thousand 
men were gathered here without adequate supplies or shelter. 
At times the water stood two or three feet deep in the area, and 
the howling northers blew rain through the muslin tents. Since 
wood was difficult to obtain, it was saved for cooking; there was 
never enough for campfires or heating, and the only drinking 
water was brackish. As a result, the men were all more or less 
ill, and the sick list averaged about 20 per cent. Drills were 
soon given up, and the soldiers sought escape in the numerous 
grog-shops, gambling halls, and brothels which sprang up, the 
camp-followers being estimated at about two thousand in num- 
ber.® 

But ali was not gloom and dreariness. Hart’s Theatrical Com- 
pany arrived from Savannah and a theater was quickly erected, 
partly by volunteer soldier labor. Later the Tyrolean Minstrel 
Gals shared this stage, and on Sundays the owners would loan 
it to a minister for his services. The congregation was able to 
watch the silhouettes of gamblers, playing faro in the next room, 
upon a dividing curtain behind the improvised pulpit. After the 
sermon these gamblers were kind enough to stop their game 
and to help take up a collection in their slouch hats. Then the 
actors would appear for a rehearsal for the evening show, “The 
Lady and the Devil,’ which enjoyed a phenomenal run. Later 
the soldiers built another theater for their own use and produced 
some capable amateur plays. As always the younger officers and 
men adapted themselves to the discomforts, and, by sports, music, 
horse-racing, and these theatricals maintained a reasonable at- 
mosphere of good-fellowship.”° 

Worth, being a smart soldier, was disgusted at some of the 
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conditions under the easy-going Taylor and wrote to his son-in- 
law, ‘‘we are literally a huge body without a head.’ To add to 
his worries he became involved in a dispute over rank with 
Colonel David E. Twiggs (who afterwards surrendered the Fed- 
eral forces in Texas to the Confederates) of the Second Dragoons, 
a notoriously disorderly regiment in the encampment. The con- 
troversy was whether Worth’s brevet rank of brigadier general, 
a largely honorary title, took precedence over Twigg’s lineal rank 
of colonel, the permanent rank of both officers. Worth was the 
junior in this grade. This controversy split the camp, Taylor 
refused to make a decision, and the whole matter was finally 
referred to Washington for an opinion.’ 

In the midst of all this bickering, General Taylor received 
orders on February 3, 1846, to advance southward to whatever 
point on the Rio Grande he should consider most advantageous. 
Since Taylor had neglected any preparations for such a move, 
the small army did not get under way until March 8. The march 
in the full glory of spring was a wholesome antidote to the winter 
camp, and the spirits of the army rose as it moved along. The 
weather was lovely and on every side the wild-flowers colored the 
ground to the horizon, with bluebonnets, lupine, wild pea, ver- 
bena, and marigolds forming a pattern of patches of orange and 
yellow against an overwhelming background of various shades 
of blue. Deer and rabbits darted away at the arrival of the 
columns, and wild mustangs would advance to gaze at their 
domesticated brothers and would stampede if approached too 
closely.* 

On March go, the Mexican general Francisco Mejia attempted 
to halt the march on the banks of the Arroyo Colorado, a salt 
body of water, about a hundred yards wide and three or four 
feet deep. Planting a skeleton force in the dense underbrush, he 
attempted, by the frequent appearance of his men and by many 
bugle-calls up and down his line, to bluff the Americans into 
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believing that a crossing would result in strong resistance. But 
Worth, in the van, dashed through the water with his men and 
was rewarded by the sight of several trailing clouds of dust as 
the Mexicans fled at a gallop.** 

On March 28, Taylor reached the Rio Grande and encamped 
on the north bank opposite Matamoros. General Worth claimed 
the honor of being the first man to raise the American flag on 
what is now the southern boundary of the United States. At 
Taylor’s orders, he then crossed the river to present a request to 
General Mejia for an armistice until the two governments de- 
cided on a course of action. In a cavalier fashion, a subordinate 
officer refused to grant Worth an interview with the Mexican 
general, announcing that Mejia would only receive General 
Taylor in person. Worth replied hotly in kind, turned abruptly 
on his heel, and returned to the American camp. But he had 
made a strong personal impression upon the Mexican officers by 
his martial bearing, and, by comparison, they considered Zachary 
Taylor ‘“‘more contemptible than the lowest of Mexican tailors’ 
and “an absolute nullity.” 

On April 2, word was received from Washington that President 
James K. Polk had decided against Worth on the question of 
brevet rank. Worth submitted his resignation immediately and 
received permission from Taylor to accompany it to Washington. 
Worth distinctly stated that he did not wish this resignation ac- 
cepted if there was any belief that hostilities might develop from 
the border situation, a contingency which he doubted, along 
with Generals Taylor, Scott, and others in high position. Upon 
his arrival in Washington, Worth learned that fighting had begun 
and immediately withdrew his resignation and returned to duty.*® 

General Taylor then assigned Worth to the command of one 
of his two brigades of regular troops in Matamoros, which had 
been occupied after the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma." In July, Worth advanced up the Rio Grande to Camargo 

14Smith, War With Mexico, I, 147; Hitchcock, Fifty Years in Camp and Field, 211. 

15Cadmus M. Wilcox, History of the Mexican War (Washington, 1892), 40-41; 
Smith, War With Mexico, I, 158. 

16Worth to Secretary of War, Rio Grande opposite Matamoros, April 2, 1846, 
and notation on same letter by Winfield Scott, May 7, 1846, Records of the War 


Department, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
17Wilhelm, History of the Eighth U. S. Infantry, I, 278. 
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to prepare a base there for operations against Monterrey, the key 
city of northeastern Mexico. On September 19, 1846, Taylor’s 
army reached the northeastern outskirts of that city. Worth, who 
now commanded a division, was ordered to attack the city from 
the west, while Taylor commanded operations on the eastern 
approaches.** 

On the afternoon of Sunday, September 20, 1846, Worth’s 
forces moved out for the attack, marching north of Monterrey 
to the west. The van consisted of some four hundred mounted 
Texas Rangers under Colonel Jack Hays, a wild and motley- 
looking crew, bearded to the eyes and dressed in rough home- 
spun and slouch hats. With no tents and little baggage, with 
a small sack of parched corn supplemented by wild game for ra- 
tions, and with no forage for their wiry mustangs except the grass 
underfoot, they were individually armed with an assortment of 
rifles, bowie knives, and, most important of all, the Colt repeat- 
ing revolver, which had made a wonderful name for itself on 
the great plains of Texas. They had no discipline, no scientific 
tactics; it was the practice of Jack Hays to point his finger at 
the enemy and shout, “Give ‘em hell, boys!’’ But their equals as 
light cavalry for scouting and bushwhacking could probably not 
be found anywhere else in the world at the time.® 

That night Worth’s force bivouacked in a driving rain in the 
chaparral north of Monterrey. The next morning the men fell 
in, many without food, and continued their march to the west. 
Just as the Texans were nearing the road to Saltillo, a primary 
objective, they were charged by a body of Mexican lancers. The 
‘Texas Rangers were handicapped by the carcasses of pigs and 
chickens, which had been requisitioned from the surrounding 
jacales and were hanging from their saddles, but some managed 
to dismount and find shelter in a ditch. The others were hit by 
the terrific impact of the charge, and for a few minutes it was 
touch-and-go. Finally the superior weight of the Texans’ horses, 

isZachary Taylor, Letters of Zachary Taylor from the Battle-Fields of Mexico 
(Rochester, 1908), 31; Smith, War With Mexico, I, 226-238. 

19George Wilkins Kendall, The War between the United States and Mexico 
(Unpublished typescript in possession of Professor Fayette Copeland, School of 


Journalism, University of Oklahoma, Norman), 169; Otto Zirckel, Tagebuch der 
Campagne (Halle, Germany, 1849), g-11. 
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the efficacy of their Colt revolvers, the accurate fire of their 
comrades in the ditch, and the fire from the American support- 
ing artillery turned back the tide. The Mexicans gave way, and 
the Americans poured onto the road to Saltillo, cutting off the 
Mexican line of communication to the west.*° 

Worth’s next move was to storm the fortified hills guarding 
the western end of the city. One of these was captured that 
afternoon, with five companies of dismounted Texas Rangers in 
the forefront of the attack. The other height, Independence Hill, 
upon which stood the famous Bishop's Palace, was carried by a 
night attack, with Colonel Jack Hays participating in command 
of two hundred picked Texans. The fire of the Texans’ rifles was 
particularly deadly and decisive in this attack, and the western 
end of the hill was carried before daybreak. Later in the day the 
fortified Bishop’s Palace, lying some four hundred yards downhill 
to the east, was taken by assault.”* 

Taylor, in the meantime, had been creating diversions at the 
eastern end of the city, but these were costly in American casu- 
alties and with no particular results. The next morning, on 
Wednesday, Worth’s men heard the clamor of another of ‘Taylor’s 
rather futile attacks, and Worth ordered an assault from his end. 
As the Americans poured down the hill toward the city, a spon- 
taneous yell broke out, which began with a low growl and ended 
with a hysterical sort of falsetto scream—a yell which was to be 
heard on many battlefields later and to be called the “rebel 
yell." 

Worth’s men, following orders, did not rush haphazardly up 
the open streets as had ‘Taylor's forces; instead, at the first enemy 
fire, they dove into the flanking houses and then worked their 
way steadily toward the Main Plaza, the Mexican nerve center, 
by breaking through the walls from house to house. By nightfall 
they were only one square away from their objective. Colonel 
Jack Hays, leading the Texans, had once been held a prisoner in 
the Monterrey post office and swore to spend the night there 

20Kendall, The War between the United States and Mexico (MS.), 216-217. 

21$mith, The War With Mexico, I, 244-248; Kendall, The War between the 
United States and Mexico (MS.), 240-245. 


22$mith, The War With Mexico, 1, 257-258; Kendall, The War between the 
United States and Mexico (MS.), 245-250. 
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again or in hell. By evening he had the Mexican postal accom- 
modations at his disposal. These tactics, plus the deadly fire of 
a mortar hauled along by the Americans, were too much for 
General Pedro Ampudia, the Mexican commander, and the next 
morning he requested a conference.** 

Taylor appointed as commissioners to treat with the Mexicans, 
General Worth, Jefferson Davis, and Governor J. Pinckney Hen- 
derson of Texas. An eight weeks’ armistice was agreed upon, with 
the Mexicans evacuating Monterrey with all arms and equip- 
ment and retiring toward Saltillo to the southwest. As for Worth, 
every man-jack in the army knew that it was his victory—and 
his alone. “General Worth is the hero of the war and with the 
army has won a reputation which will cause it to yield him its 
devotion while it has an existence” wrote one officer, and these 
words epitomized the feeling of the army.** George Wilkins Ken- 
dall, who later became a citizen of Texas, accompanied Worth’s 
troops as a correspondent for the New Orleans Picayune, and his 
dispatches made Worth a national hero. Kendall noted that 
Worth’s forces only suffered eighty casualties compared with 492 
inflicted on ‘Taylor’s troops.** 

Worth was then appointed military governor of the city. Short- 
ly afterwards the enlistments of some of the Texas troops expired. 
These men who had done yeomen service under his command 
went in a body to bid their commanding officer a farewell. Form- 
ing a line outside Worth’s headquarters, they gave him three 
rousing cheers and were rewarded by being invited in for a drink. 
The General shook hands with each man in parting.** 

About a month later Worth occupied the city of Saltillo where 
he remained until January, 1847. He then joined the expedi- 
tionary force commanded by Winfield Scott which landed near 
Vera Cruz in March and captured Mexico City the following 
September. During this campaign, Worth served with distinction 
but was never again allowed to use his talents as a spearhead, or 


28Smith, The War With Mexico, I, 258-259; Kendall, The War between the 
United States and Mexico (MS.), 250-260. 

24General Charles Hamilton, “Letters of General Charles Hamilton,” Metropoli- 
tan Magazine, XXVII (December, 1907), 319. 

25Fayette Copeland, George Wilkins Kendall (Norman, Oklahoma, 1943), 183. 

26Scarborough, ‘“‘William Jenkins Worth,” Americana, XXIII, 288. 
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cutting edge, or to move forward on his own initiative, for Win- 
field Scott wanted all the limelight and blanketed all ambitious 
subordinates. The result was a rancorous quarrel between Scott 
and some of his officers, including Worth. Charges were preferred 
by all concerned with notorious results.*7 This quarrel broke up 
a long friendship between Worth and Scott. As senior general, 
Scott showed his vindictiveness in every possible way, continuing 
his spitefulness even after Worth’s death. When peace came, 
Worth led his division, the last to leave, out the gates of Mexico 
City, on June 12, 1848, and down the highway to Vera Cruz to 
embark for the States.** 

Worth returned to Texas in December, 1848—this time to die. 
Probably because of the machinations of Winfield Scott, he was 
ordered into what was then considered exile, to the command of 
the Military Departments of Texas and New Mexico.* He estab- 
lished his headquarters at San Antonio, and on January 17, 1849, 
his old regiment, the Eighth Infantry, arrived at Camp Worth, 
some five miles from the town. But they brought a dread visitor 
with them, for cholera had broken out among the men, after 
their landing at Port Lavaca a month before. His health impaired 
by the hardships of the Mexican War, Worth contracted the 
disease and died at his headquarters in San Antonio on May 7, 
1849.°° 

Several months later a cavalry major, who had been ordered 
to establish a fort in northern Texas for protection against the 
Indians, halted his troop toward dusk. 


It was chance and a brilliant sunset that stopped Major Ripley A. 
Arnold and his troop of cavalry on the bluff over the Trinity River 
where the Tarrant County Courthouse now stands. During that pause 
Major Arnold looked about, examined the terrain and decided the 
height would make as good a place to build a blockhouse as any. 

While he had ridden along during that day, Arnold had ruminated 
about the past Mexican campaign; about the siege of Monterrey and 
the brilliant strategy of Gen. William J. Worth of New York, which 
had made possible a surprisingly easy victory. Worth was a dashing 


27Smith, The War With Mexico, I and II, passim. 

28Scarborough, “William Jenkins Worth,” Americana, XXIII, 296. 

2°Worth to James Duncan, San Antonio, February 26, 1849, Worth Letters, MS., 
United States Military Academy Library. 

seWilhelm, History of the Mexican War, II, 11-20. 
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officer and a great horseman. His personality drew his fellow officers 
about him in an admiring circle. So Arnold, as he ordered his sol- 
diers to make camp, decided to call the new fort after his friend.* 

Thus the city of Fort Worth was born and is Worth’s lasting 
memorial as the largest city in the country to bear a military 
title. His mortal remains lie under a monument at one of the 
great crossroads of the world, where Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
cross at Madison Square in New York City. A vivid, naturally 
gifted, and superlative soldier, he was called in his day the “Murat 
of the American Army” and strongly resembled, in many ways, 
the late General George S. Patton. 


31Dallas News, October 1, 1935. 
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Che Military and Diplomatic 
Services of Alexander Le Grand for 
the Republic of Cevas, 1836-1837 


RAYMOND ESTEP 


F the minor characters who in unbroken procession have 
streamed across the stage of Texas history none, perhaps, 
is more enigmatic than Alexander Le Grand.' Friend 

and confidant of Albert Pike, Joel R. Poinsett, and David G. 
Burnet, this frontier adventurer was not a stranger to the Texas- 
Mexican scene when he proffered his services to the young re- 
public in the summer of 1836. Born in Maryland? of well-to-do 
parents of French descent about 1800, he grew to manhood in 
that state. In the words of a contemporary: 


... Alexander’s education was such as ample means could give, and 
one of the most gifted intellects in America could receive. His per- 
sonal appearance was so striking, that when walking the streets of 
his native city at the promenading hour, all the romantic young 
ladies would pause to mark this embodiment of their beau ideal of 
male perfection. 

In the smallness of his hands and feet, the brilliancy of his eye, 
and the elegance and ease of his address, he was the peer of the 
renowned Aaron Burr. He made the law his profession, and gradu- 
ated with great distinction, bidding fair with his remarkable powers 
of eloquence, and his superior abilities, to become one of the foremost 
men of the country.* 


1The name is variously spelled as Legrand, Legrande, LeGrand, and Le Grande. 
His characteristic signature was A. Le Grand, occasionally varied to Alex. Le Grand. 

2He may have been born in Baltimore. On November 15, 1826, at the time U. S. 
Minister Joel R. Poinsett was issuing a passport for his departure from Mexico 
City, Le Grand indicated he had been born in Maryland. Diplomatic Despatches, 
Mexico, Vol. 3, May 7, 1827-April 23, 1828, Dept. of State Records Section, National 
Archives, Washington. 

8William Waldo, “Recollections of a Septuagenarian,” Glimpses of the Past 
(Missouri Historical Society) , V, Nos. 4-6, p. 88. Waldo probably received his infor- 
mation about Le Grand from Albert Pike who spent the winter of 1831 or 1832 
as Le Grand’s companion in Santa Fe. See ibid., go-g1. Other, more romantic, 
accounts of Le Grand’s origin are summarized in Rupert N. Richardson, The 
Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement (Glendale, 1933), 93, n. 170. 
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Leaving his parental home, Le Grand abandoned the profes- 
sion for which he was educated and, for some unexplained rea- 
son, became a trader or trapper on the plains of the West. By 
1823 he had arrived in Santa Fe.* In the succeeding years he 
helped pioneer the Santa Fe trade, was a land surveyor on the 
high plains, became a friend of the Comanches and Kiowas, and 
journeyed to Mexico City as a merchant. 

His experiences in Texas public affairs were marked by the 
sharply-contrasted opinions of him held by two Presidents of the 
Republic. Burnet’s professed friendship for and Sam Houston's 
manifest antipathy to Le Grand are inexplicable but nonetheless 
are inextricably interwoven with his services for the Republic in 
1836-1837. Perhaps the Burnet friendship dated from the decade 
the first President spent with the Comanches on the plains; the 
Houston antipathy may have originated during the ‘‘Raven’s’ 
self-imposed exile near Fort Gibson or from some incident of 
his later residence in Nacogdoches. In the unfolding of this nar- 
rative of Le Grand’s services as a soldier and diplomat, it should 
be borne in mind that Houston twice was to reject Le Grand’s 
claim for remuneration (on the grounds that he did not perform 
the services alleged) and that the claim finally was allowed only 
after Mirabeau B. Lamar followed Houston to the presidency. 
This short study presents the evidence which Houston for some 
reason refused to honor despite its acceptance by both houses of 
the Texas Congress and by two Presidents of the Republic. 

During the summer of 1836 considerable enthusiasm was gen- 
erated for the sending of an expedition to attack the Mexican 
forces at Matamoros. On July 12, while this feeling was at its 
height, Le Grand was appointed a volunteer aide-de-camp to 
General Thomas J. Rusk, then in command of the army.’ As 
an aide, with the rank of captain of cavalry, he continued on 
Rusk’s staff until September.* In the early part of that month 
Burnet decided to avail himself of Le Grand’s knowledge of and 
friendship with the warlike plains tribes then being incited 

4Waldo, “Recollections of a Septuagenarian,” Glimpses of the Past, V, 89. 

5A. Le Grand to the Honorable Congress of the Republic of Texas, Houston, 
November 23, 1837, Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 


Certificate signed by Rusk, November 16, 1837, in Le Grand’s file in Comp- 
troller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 
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against the Texans by Mexican agents. Le Grand was ordered to 
the seat of government at Velasco, promoted to major of infantry 
on September 12,’ and charged to negotiate a treaty with the 
Kiowas and Comanches. 

In deciding to make use of Le Grand’s services in the young 
Republic’s relations with the Indian tribes on the frontier, Burnet 
probably considered him the best informed resident of the Re- 
public on the subject of the plains Indians. Regardless of Bur- 
net’s personal sentiments, he certainly was aware of his new com- 
missioner’s qualifications. In this respect Texas was not the first 
nation to call upon Le Grand’s knowledge of the frontier. In 
the spring of the same year, in the week that the Battle of San 
Jacinto was being fought, Major P. L. Chouteau, the United 
States Indian agent to the Osages, was closeted with Le Grand 
at Fort Gibson in Indian Territory. There, between April 20 and 
25, he requested Le Grand, who had “been for several years 
acquainted with the Indian tribes west and southwest,” to supply 
him with an estimate of the population of various tribes. It is 
apparent from Chouteau’s remarks—‘‘Knowing the desire of the 
Govt. as well as of the Board [of Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs] to be informed upon this subject, I endeavoured to 
acquire all the information possible ... [and] requested of Mr. 
Le Grand ... a statement of ... their population”’—that he 
considered Le Grand the best authority at hand.* 

This then was the man in whom Burnet, on September g, 
vested the responsibility for coming to terms with the plains 
Indians. On that day in an official commission, much decorated 

7The date of the promotion is given in several documents in Le Grand’s file in 
Comptroller's Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. One is the above- 
indicated certificate by Rusk that Le Grand served as his aide from July 12 to 
September 12, 1836. A second is an endorsement by J. M. Scott, paymaster of the 
Texas Army, and approved by Barnard E. Bee, secretary of war, to the effect that 
Le Grand was appointed major of infantry on September 12, 1836. A third is 
Burnet’s statement that he commissioned Le Grand a major of infantry on Sep- 


tember 12, 1836. This certificate, signed David G. Burnet, is dated Houston, 
November 23, 1837. 

8P. L. Chouteau, “U. S. Ind. Agt., Osages,” to Governor M[onfort] Stokes 
and Brigadier General M[atthew] Arbuckle, Fort Gibson, April 25, 1836, in 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Records, Western Superintendency, National Archives, 
Washington. The basis for determining the length of Le Grand’s visit in Fort 
Gibson is contained in Chouteau’s reference to his earlier letter to Stokes and 
Arbuckle, dated April 20, 1836. 
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in keeping with the times, Burnet proclaimed “that reposing 
special trust and confidence in the courage and ability of Alex- 
ander Legrand I have by and with the advice and consent of 
my cabinet appointed and constituted and by these presents do 
appoint and constitute the said Alexander Legrand agent extra- 
ordinary, with full and plenary powers to begin and commence, 
to continue and conclude Treaties of peace and amity and of 
commerce between the REPUBLIC OF TEXAS and the Tribes 
of Indians called the COMANCHEES and KAYWAHS and as 
such his acts and doings shall be obligatory and of full power to 
bind the REPUBJ.IC OF TEXAS.’* 

On the following day Burnet outlined Le Grand’s instructions 
in more specific terms. 


You will proceed from this place via New Orleans where you will 
merely remain sufficiently long to make your pecuniary arrangements 
with our commercial agents Messrs. T. Toby & Bros. to Fort Gibson. 
After having supplied yourself at that point with such things as may 
be necessary to facilitate the object of your mission, you will proceed 
directly to the Tribes of Indians with whom you are to treat. 

In treating with them you will act generally under your powers. 
You will particularly endeavor to secure the friendship & services of 
those tribes in our present war with Mexico but no treaty offensive 
or defensive to subsist longer than the continuance of the war.’° 


After a lapse of three days Burnet took the necessary steps to 
finance the mission. On September 13 he drafted a letter intro- 
ducing Le Grand to the Texas agents in New Orleans, T. Toby 
and Brother, and outlining the purpose of his visit to the Cres- 
cent City. 


Mr LeGrand proceeds to your city, on his way to the interior of 
this country where he is deputed for the purpose of negotiating a 
treaty of peace between this government and the Comanche Indians. 
His mission is one of vast importance and I should greatly regret any 
impediment to its successful issue. 


*Commission signed by Burnet and David G. Wharton, secretary of war, and 
dated Velasco, September g, 1836, in Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas 
State Archives. The document is of approximately legal size, on blue paper, deco- 
rated and tied with one-fourth inch pink ribbon. 

10Burnet to Le Grand, Velasco, September 10, 1836, Comptroller’s Military 
Service Records, Texas State Archives. This letter is printed in William C. Binkley 
(ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, 1835-1836 (New York- 
London, 1936), II, 990-991. 
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Mr LeGrand will require about twelve hundred (1200) dollars to 
carry him through, and I hope you will be able to furnish him with 
that amount, which you are authorized and requested to do. Expedi- 
tion is all important in Mr LeGrands operations; and a respectable 
outfit not less necessary. 

Armed with his impressive commission, letter of instructions, 
and a draft for funds, Le Grand some days later took passage 
from Velasco with forty-six other male passengers on the schooner 
Colonel Fanning. The vessel was taken in tow off the Southwest 
Pass at noon on September 28 by the towboat Grampus and 
brought into New Orleans on the following day.’ Le Grand did 
not tarry long in the metropolis at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Apparently he departed for the interior before noon of the thir- 
tieth. His draft was promptly honored by the Tobys who in- 


formed Burnet: “... we paid him the amount requisite for 
his mission, say twelve hundred dollars ... out of our own 


While Le Grand for some unexplained reason was consuming 
the entire month of October in traversing the distance to Fort 
Gibson, Burnet saw fit to take the Congress into his confidence. 
Probably since the treaty-making prerogatives of that body were 
involved, he informed the Senate on October 12: 


about the middle of September Col. Alexander Legrand was 
commissioned to proceed via New Orleans to the Comanchee Indians, 
a considerable tribe of predatory aborigines who inhabit our North- 
ern frontier, and to endeavour to effectuate an amicable understand- 
ing with them. A letter to Messrs Toby & brother authorizing them to 
furnish an outfit to Col Legrand is annexed. 


11Burnet to T. Toby & Brother, Velasco, September 13, 1836, Consular Corre- 
spondence, Texas State Archives. A copy of this letter is also found in Executive 
Records, Book 34, pp. 159-160, of the same Archives. It is also printed in Binkley, 
Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, U, 1007. 

12The Bee (New Orleans), September 30, 1836, p. 2, C. 5. 

18Thos. Toby & Bro. to Burnet, New Orleans, September 29, 1836, Executive 
Records, Book 34, pp. 399-402, Texas State Archives. The letter is printed in 
Binkley, Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, Il, 1041-1043. In this 
letter Toby reported: “Mr. Legrand left this morning for Arkansas. ...” It is quite 
likely, however, that the letter was misdated. Regardless of the earliness of the 
hour that his ship docked on the twenty-ninth, the possibility of Le Grand’s 
departure before noon of that date is extremely small. Further refutation of the 
twenty-ninth as the departure date is afforded by an affidavit bearing Le Grand’s 
signature and dated New Orleans, September go. In this document he acknowledged 
receipt of $1200 from Thomas Toby and Brother. It is found in Comptroller’s 
Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 
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The objects of this mission are of much interest. The Comanchees 
are comparatively a powerful tribe and they entertain an ancient 
and inveterate antipathy to our common enemy. Their enmity might 
do us much mischief, their friendship is at least harmless. But should 
it hereafter become advisable to prosecute the war by offensive oper- 
ations, the Comanchees may be rendered valuable auxiliaries, and a 
free passage through the country they occupy may become a desider- 
atum. The Agents at New Orleans write me under date of the 29th 
ulto. that Mr. Legrand has left that city in prosecution of his inter- 
esting and somewhat hazardous enterprise. 


Upon his arrival at Fort Gibson, Le Grand found himself on 
familiar ground. Here he had submitted his report to Chouteau 
in the previous April; here on other occasions he may have vis- 
ited for greater or lesser periods. The reason for his delay in 
reaching Indian Territory is nowhere explained. Could it have 
been possible that he stopped for a few days’ visit in Arkansas 
with his friend Albert Pike? The two were good friends in Santa 
Fe in 1831 or 1832, and Pike in the meantime had settled in 
Arkansas, first to teach a rural school and by 1836 to become 
owner and editor of the Arkansas Advocate in Little Rock.*® 

From Fort Gibson, abiding by Burnet’s directive to “report 
your proceedings & doings to this Department,”’** Le Grand wrote 
on November 7: 


In conformity with your instructions I proceeded direct and as 
soon as circumstances would permit to this post, on my way to the 
Comanche & Kaywah nations. Immediately on my arrival at New 
Orleans, your draft on Messrs T. Toby & brother was honored by 
those gentlemen. 

I have been somewhat (unavoidably) delayed in my progress to 
this place where I arrived six days since. Tomorrow I take my de- 
parture for the Prairies in company with the waggons of the traders. 
This circumstance affords me facilities for the transportation of 
necessaries. 

My arrival among the Indians will probably take place in about 
two ten [20] days from this time: when I shall hurry thro my business 
with these Indians so as to make as early an appearance in ‘Texas as 
possible. 


14Burnet to the Senate, Columbia, October 12, 1836, in Executive Records, Book 
35» Pp. 23-25. The letter is printed in Binkley, Official Correspondence of the 
Texan Revolution, Il, 1057-1059. 

15Waldo, “Recollections of a Septuagenarian,” Glimpses of the Past, V, 90-91. 

16Burnet to Le Grand, Velasco, September 10, 1836, Comptroller’s Military 
Service Records, Texas State Archives. 
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On my arrival at this post, I consulted with the Prest. of the bord 
of Commissioners for the Indians (West) on the propriety of my 
views with the Comanchees & Kaywahs, and he sanctioned them. 
This step I thought proper. 

I apprehend no difficulty in transacting my business with the 
Indians: however I shall again and as soon as possible notify you of 
my progress.*? 


The traders with whom Le Grand proceeded to the southwest 
remain as yet unidentified, but all available evidence indicates 
that he traveled with Major P. L. Chouteau, his son, Edward 
Chouteau, and Doctor Richie. In the early winter of 1836 this 
party went from Fort Gibson to Camp Mason, the trading post 
of Colonel A. P. Chouteau near present Purcell, Oklahoma, 
where Colonel Chouteau spent most of the winter and where 
Major Chouteau remained until the following May. From this 
frontier outpost Edward Chouteau continued the journey still 
further into the interior and visited the Comanche and Kiowa 
winter camp to the south of Red River. On this expedition he 
apparently visited the Comanche chief, She-co-ney.'* Late in 
January the group returned to Camp Mason. It must have been 
as a member of this party of five that Le Grand visited the tribes 
to which he was accredited. Further evidence of Le Grand’s 
presence can be adduced. Late in 1837 Colonel Chouteau, in 
commenting on the reasons for Indian unrest, probably was 
referring in part to Le Grand’s activity when he wrote: ‘““This 
has in great measure been caused by the Agents of the Mexican 
and Texican governments, who, I have every reason to believe, 
have been for some time among them, making them the most 
seductive offers if they would take up arms with them in their 
existing war.’ Since Colonel Chouteau was actively engaged in 

17Le Grand to Burnet, Fort Gibson, November 7, 1836, Indian Papers—Miscel- 
laneous, Texas State Archives. 

18The name is variously spelled. The form used is that given in Grant Foreman, 
Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926) , 226. Henderson K. Yoakum, 
History of Texas (New York, 1856), Il, 228n., gives Chicony. 

Colonel A. P. Chouteau to Harris, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Camp 
Mason, November 25, 1837, Bureau of Indian Affairs Records, Western Superin- 
tendency, National Archives, Washington. This letter is quoted in Foreman, Pioneer 
Days in the Early Southwest, 234; for other information relative to the Chouteau 
trip to Camp Holmes see ibid., pp. 225-226. See also Howard F. Van Zandt, “The 


History of Camp Holmes and Chouteau’s Trading Post,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
XII, pp. 320-321. Colonel A. P. Chouteau and Major P. L. Chouteau were 
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trading with the Indians at Camp Mason during the winter of 
1836-1837, it must have been here that Le Grand borrowed ‘‘sev- 
eral hundred dollars” from him to meet the expenses of the 
return to Texas.” 

Whether with Edward Chouteau or alone, Le Grand came at 
last to the encampment of Chief She-co-ney, reportedly “near 
the confluence of the Big and Little Washita.”** This site is 
probably inaccurate; it was more likely some place to the south 
of Red River, or at least to the south of the Wichita Mountains.” 
Le Grand’s optimism, expressed in his letter to Burnet on No- 
vember 7, proved unfounded; his mission ended in failure. Lack- 
ing the authority to guarantee the hunting grounds of the tribes 
to which he was accredited,** Le Grand was unable to bargain 
with the Comanches and Kiowas. To Le Grand’s offer of a treaty 
of peace the copper-skinned She-co-ney was adamantly opposed. 
He declared that ‘‘so long as he continued to see the gradual 
approach of the whites and their habitations to the hunting- 
grounds of the Comanches, so long would he believe to be true 
what the Mexicans had told him, viz., that the ultimate intention 
of the white man was to deprive them of their country; and so 
long would he continue to be the enemy of the white race.’’** 


brothers. See Richardson, The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement, 86, 
158n. 

20Le Grand to the Honorable Congress of the Republic of Texas, Houston, 
November 23, 1837, Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 

21Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 228n. The streams presently bearing the names 
of Big and Little Washita converge to the southeast of Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
rather far north for the winter encampment even of the hardy Comanches. 

22The reports cited above with reference to the journey of Edward Chouteau in 
December, 1836, and January, 1837, are probably correct in establishing the point 
to the south of Red River. There was much confusion in the names of streams in 
this period of western exploration. Further evidence that the Comanche camp 
was at a considerable distance is the fact that Camp Mason and the confluence of 
the two branches of the Washita are separated only by some fifty miles. A much 
greater distance seems to be indicated, but is not asserted, in the accounts of 
Edward Chouteau’s visit to the Comanche camp. 

23Le Grand to the Honorable Congress of the Republic of Texas, Houston, 
November 23, 1837, Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 

24“Report of A. Le Grand,” April 26, 1837, quoted in Yoakum, History of Texas, 
II, 228n. No other portion of this report is preserved. How Yoakum came into 
possession of it is not revealed; neither is there any indication of his disposal of 
this government document after it had served his purpose. It probably was supplied 
to Yoakum by Houston. Le Grand accused Houston of suppressing it. See Le Grand 
to the Honorable Congress of the Republic of Texas, Houston, November 23, 1837, 
Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 
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Perhaps disillusioned and certainly empty-handed, Le Grand 
began his long homeward trek in the dead of winter. If he was 
with Edward Chouteau, he reached Camp Mason in January, 
1837, borrowed from Colonel Chouteau the money to cover his 
return expenses, and then set out for Texas. Where he spent the 
months between January and April has not been ascertained. He 
may have gone directly overland to Nacogdoches, in which case 
his route probably took him through Fort Towson. If, on the 
other hand, he returned to Fort Gibson, he undoubtedly jour- 
neyed to the south on the same road traveled by Houston 
slightly more than four years before when he set out to take up 
his residence in Texas. This route, too, led through Fort Towson.** 

From Nacogdoches, on April 26, Le Grand submitted to Pres- 
ident Houston the report of his failure to negotiate the treaty 
with the Comanches and Kiowas.** Since Houston chose to sup- 
press the report, it was never released to the public and apparent- 
ly never became part of the public archives of the Republic. Aside 
from the previously quoted account of Chief She-co-ney’s ulti- 
matum, there is only Le Grand’s statement that it contained 
information vital to Texas on the strength and dispositions of 
the plains Indians.** The report probably was prepared in much 
the same fashion and certainly contained most of the details 
incorporated in Le Grand’s report to Major P. L. Chouteau 
almost exactly a year earlier. That document is copied below as an 
evidence of the type of report he may have presented. It should 
be remembered that the statistics are calculations of April, 1836, 
not April, 1837, the date of the report to Houston from Nac- 
ogdoches. 


Comanches—Claim and occupy all the country bounded North, by 
the Arkansas river, South by the Mexican Settlements—West by the 
Grand Cordillera—and East by the Cross timbers: the numerical mili- 
tary forces of the Comanches [which includes all the males old 
enough and not too old to bear arms] is estimated and always has 
been by the Mexican Government at 8,000, but from my own personal 


25Marquis James, The Raven (Indianapolis, 1929), 186. 

26“Report of A. Le Grand,” April 26, 1837, quoted in Yoakum, History of Texas, 
II, 228n. 

27Le Grand to the Honorable Congress of the Republic of Texas, Houston, 
November 23, 1837, Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 
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observation, I have been induced to calculate the number of Co- 
manche warriors at 4500— 

Kiaways—Occupy at pleasure, during the different seasons of the 
year, such parts of the Comanche country as suit their immediate 
purpose, this is done by full consent of the Comanchees, who consider 
the Comanchees their closest allies—number of warriors at least—1500 

Ca-tah-kahs—a band of Apa-ches, reside generally with and always 
under the protection of the Kiawas—millitary force estimated at 300. 
Wee-che-tah ( 


‘Tow-wac-can-no ( Band of Pawnee Picts 
Waco ( are corn planters, 
Keetz-ash ( 


Occupy several permanent villages, and reside within the limits 
of the Comanchee country which last nation together with the 
Kiaways, are supplied by them, with corn and other productions of 
the earth. Their force has been variously estimated: but I think it 
would not be exagerated at 1000 men—** 


His report submitted, Le Grand lingered in Nacogdoches.’ 
There on the Saturday preceding May 10 he accompanied Wil- 
liam Goyens and Colonel Henry Millard to the Cherokee village 
of The Bowl. A council meeting scheduled for Sunday had to 
be postponed until Monday, because of the “inebriety of some 
of the leading men,” a natural result of several days of celebra- 
tion consequent to the return of The Bowl from his peace- 
making mission to the plains Indians. In Monday’s council The 
Bowl, with Big Mush present, described in great detail his visits 
to the lesser plains tribes and the indignities suffered at the 
hands of the northern Comanches in their camps on the head- 
waters of the “Weechetak river on Red river, and ... on the 
extreme western branch of the Brazos.” His attempts to meet 


28P, L. Chouteau to Stokes and Arbuckle, Fort Gibson, April 25, 1836, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs Records, Western Superintendency, National Archives, Washing- 
ton. Some of the statistical data from this letter are given in Richardson, The 
Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement, 86-87. 

29There is some evidence to indicate that Le Grand at one time may have 
established his residence in Nacogdoches. If true this could have been the place 
where he and Houston first measured the other’s ability. In the papers of Mirabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar there is an undated memorandum drafted by P. T. Belt, pre- 
sumably in October, 1837, in which he discusses Joel R. Poinsett’s services as 
minister to Mexico and other aspects of Mexican affairs. To this Lamar appended 
an undated note in which he quoted at length from “Legrand at Nacogdoches” 
relative to Poinsett’s handling of the office of U. S. minister to Mexico. See Charles 
Adams Gulick, Jr., and Catherine Elliott (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buona- 
parte Lamar (Austin, 1921), I, 577. 
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with the principal chief (probably She-co-ney) were unavailing 
‘because of his being at a still greater distance than he [The 
Bowl] could travel.” The Bowl’s report on the prospect of peace 
was extremely pessimistic—“‘the southern Comanches had prom- 
ised to use their endeavors with their northern brethren, to 
bring them to the council of the whites, but they were hopeless 
of success.” Le Grand’s particular role in the proceedings at 
the Cherokee village seems to have been merely that of a visitor. 
Goyens in a footnote stated matter-of-factly: “I requested major 
Legrand to accompany me to the council, which he did. He tells 
me that he will shortly leave for Houston. Should you wish for 
further information on the subject of this report, he can give it 
to you as he was present at our talks.”’*° 

Le Grand, upon his return to the seat of government, should 
have been the best informed man in Texas on the subject of the 
plains Indians and the menace they posed to the Texas frontier. 
To his long experience in the Indian country was joined the 
knowledge gained in his own meeting with Chief She-co-ney and 
the first-hand reports of the equal failure of The Bowl’s mission. 
Altogether it must have been a discouraging picture he painted 
in the spring and summer of 1837 in contrast to his rosy optimism 
of the previous autumn. From the tone of later evidence there 
seems little likelihood that Le Grand ever was permitted to report 
personally to Houston—his written report from Nacogdoches may 
have been his only official account of his mission. 

Le Grand continued to hold his commission of major of in- 
fantry, with its fabulous salary of $50 per month, until No- 
vember, 1837. Desirous of returning to the Indian country on 
a personal venture,*? he submitted his resignation which was 
accepted on November 12.** Within the week he presented an 

’0William Goyens to Houston, “Near Nacogdoches,” May 10, 1837, Telegraph and 
Texas Register, June 13, 1837, p. 3, c. 1-2. Le Grand and The Bowl may have met 
in the Comanche country while engaged in their independent peace missions in 
the winter of 1836-1837, but this seems improbable. Although the date on which 
The Bowl began his journey is not revealed in the above-cited letter, he probably 
did not set out until near the end of the winter. Throughout this letter Goyens 
refers to “The Bowl” as “Bowles.” 

31Le Grand to the Honorable Congress of the Republic of Texas, Houston, 
November 23, 1837, Comptroller's Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 

32Certificate by J. M. Scott, paymaster, Texas Army, approved by Barnard E. Bee, 


secretary of war, November 16, 1837, Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas 
State Archives. 
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itemized account of salary and allowances due him from July 12, 
1836, to November 12, 1837. The voucher is in two parts: the 
first covers the two months from July 12 to September 12, 1836, 
as aide to General Rusk with the rank of captain of cavalry; 
the second includes the full period as major of infantry from 
September 12, 1836, to date of resignation. It is interesting to 
note that Le Grand made no claims for an increase in salary for 
the promotion from captain to major—the base pay was calcu- 
lated at $50 per month in each case. For his entire period of 
service Le Grand’s voucher included the following items of 
monthly remuneration: clothing for two servants—$5.00; forage 
for three horses—24; four rations for himself and two for 
servants—$36. Thus the total amount claimed for his service 
with Rusk was $230, and for that as major of infantry, $1610. 
Both items were duly certified or approved on November 
16 by both General Rusk and the secretiry of war.** On 
the same day Le Grand buttressed his claim for remuneration 
with a letter from Burnet which briefly reiterated the object of 
his commission as an emissary to the Indians. With regard to 
the $1200 supplied by Thomas Toby and Brother, Burnet avowed: 
“The intention of this advance was to procure such articles as 
were proper to be presented to the Indians and to defray his 
contingent travelling expenses.”’** On the following day Le Grand 
swore that he had presented no other claims for remuneration 
and that he owed “the government nothing on his account, or 
on account of any other person.” 

His accounts in order and properly authenticated, Le Grand 
probably waited with outstretched hand for the receipt of the 
funds which were not to come while Houston guarded the 
exchequer. On the nineteenth the president, in the first of two 
~ 88Le Grand either erred slightly in the calculation of his monthly base pay and 
allowances or a new basis for computation was established. Subsequently, two other 
calculations were made by government officials in figuring the amount due him. 
Although Le Grand’s original total had amounted only to $1840, one later total 
was determined to be $1859, less $72 for some unexplained deduction. The 
sum finally allowed was $1879. All of these financial records are in Comptroller's 
Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 

’4Burnet to J. W. Moody, auditor, Houston, November 16, 1837, Comptroller’s 
Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 


85Affidavit sworn before J. W. Moody, Auditor’s Office, Houston, November 17, 
1837, Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 
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rejections of Le Grand’s claims, scraped him to the raw flesh 
and poured salt in his wounds. Across the face of Le Grand’s 
voucher and the endorsement of the secretary of war, Houston 
scrawled: ‘This $1200 [the amount received from Thomas Toby 
and Brother], are unaccounted for. He is not an officer in the 
army nor has he ever been—No pay is due him.” 

Stung to the quick by this affront to his character, Le Grand 
was not slow to act. To support the previously-submitted vouch- 
ers and affidavits, Burnet came forward to “certify that Alex- 
ander Le Grand was commissioned by me as a Major of Infantry 
in the Texian Army on the 12th of September, 1836. ... I saw 
the aforesaid Commission a few days since,’ Burnet continued, 
“but understand that it has since been lost or mislaid.’’** This 
was only minor buttressing for the case Le Grand had in mind. 
He would take the issue to Congress. There, even though he 
might not secure approval of his claim, he would have an oppor- 
tunity to repay in kind Houston’s slap at his integrity. Thus on 
November 23, four days after Houston’s cynical rejection of his 
petition, Le Grand spread before Congress his plea for justice. 
This petition, the most significant document in this study of an 
episode in Texas history, reveals so much of the deep mutual 
antipathy existing between Le Grand and Houston that it is 
included in its entirety. 


Whereas your petitioner Alexander LeGrand feels himself greatly 
wronged and aggreived by an arbitrary and vindictive act of the 
President, he respectfully claims from the representatives of the Peo- 
ple that justice which Executive tyranny has denied him. 

On the 12th July 1836, while a descent upon Matamoras was con- 
templated, I was appointed a Volunteer Aid de Camp of Genl Rusk, 
(then in command of the Army) in which capacity I served for two 
months. 

At the end of that time I was ordered to the seat of Government, 
and there commissioned as Major of Infantry in the Army of Texas, 
and detached as Agent to the Comanche and Kioway tribes of In- 
dians with instructions to negociate a treaty of peace—At New Orleans 
I recd by order of the Government $1200 from the Messrs Toby’s for 


36This document bearing Houston’s signature is in Comptroller’s Military Service 
Records, Texas State Archives. 

37Affidavit signed by David G. Burnet, Houston, November 23, 1837, Comp- 
troller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 
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the purchase of appropriate presents for the Indians and the defray- 
ment of personal expenses. The mission was performed, and it would 
be superflous here to enumerate the difficulties and dangers I en- 
countered in traversing a pathless wilderness, where scarce a human 
sound was heard, save the shrill war-whoop of the savage, echoed by 
the death-groans of his victim. The mission was performed, and I 
returned to Nacogdoches and reported its result. 

That report contained information respecting the Indian tribes 
upon our frontier—their strength—their dispositions for war or peace 
&c, of value to the Country—but the Executive has thought proper 
to suppress it— 

Having attained as far as lay in my power all the objects for which 
I was detached to the Indian tribes, and being upon the point of 
departure to that region again upon my own account, I made out my 
pay accounts as Major in the Army, accompanied by a certificate 
from Genl Rusk shewing the length of time I had served with him 
as his Aid; and also a certificate of the acting Paymaster Genl ap- 
proved by the Secretary at War shewing that I was a Major in the 
Army, and entitled to pay up to the present time. In addition to the 
above Vouchers there was a certificate of the late President Ad interim, 
shewing that the Amt of 1200$ furnished me at New Orleans by his 
order, was intended solely as an outfit and for the purchase of pres- 
ents, all of which documents accompany this petition. 

My accounts thus authenticated were referred by the Auditor to 
the President for his decision, and were returned by his Excellency, 
defaced with the most insulting, malignant and vindictive remarks. 
He denies that I was ever an officer in the service and insinuates a 
charge of peculation against me, in language which would disgrace 
the purlieus of Billingsgate. It is not my purpose to retort upon him 
in such slang, and if it were, I freely acknowledge my incapability. 
But from you, Gentlemen I have a right to demand relief from the 
oppression of a vindictive and capricious Tyrant. Examine my ac- 
counts, Scrutinize the Vouchers, and tell me if I am not entitled to 
what I claim— It will be seen by referring to the accompanying 
papers, that he has denied the fact of my being in the service, upon 
the very fact of the certificate of Genl Rusk— And that he further 
states that the 1200$ is unaccounted for, altho’ the account is accom- 
panied by a letter of the Expresident, shewing that it was intended 
as an outfit and for presents— And what sort of Vouchers did his 
Excellency expect me to obtain from the Indians? Did he expect me 
to bring a pipe or wampum belt from the Comanche chief, and 
attach it to my account as a certificate of its correctness? The office 
was entirely one of trust— The very nature of the appointment im- 
plied full confidence in the individual who filled it— And surely the 
contemptible sum of 1200$ is no incitement to the cupidity of any 
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man to traverse five thousand miles of trackless wilderness, over 
boundless prairies and interminable sand-plains, amid wild beasts 
and Equally ferocious savages— No!! A higher motive than any 
pecuniary consideration, prompted me to undertake the dangerous 
service. 

A long acquaintance with the character of those tribes—a_ perfect 
knowledge of their habits, and of their relations with Mexico led me 
to believe that I might be able to benefit the country by concluding 
a treaty of peace, and possibly form an alliance against our enemies, 
which could have been effected had my instructions authorized me 
to secure to them their hunting plains, which are valuable only to 
them, and can never be inhabited by a civilized people.— Had gain 
been my object, I might have rendered a long account for trans- 
portation, which would have far exceeded 1200$, for I still owe Col 
Chouteau on Arkansaw river several hundred dollars, which I was 
compelled to borrow to bear my expense in returning— And it will 
be observed that no account for transportation has been rendered— 

Thus gentlemen I have shown that I was appointed by the proper 
authorities a Major in the Army, and detached as a commissioner to 
treat with the Indian tribes—that having performed that arduous 
duty, I presented my accounts duly authenticated to the Auditor for 
settlement— And that the President has by an unwarrantable viola- 
tion of law and justice denied me all remuneration— As my right to 
the pay I claim is unquestionable, and all the requisitions and for- 
malities of the law were complied with, I can only attribute this 
arbitrary act to a personal cause. I frankly acknowledge my deficiency 
in those courtly and sycophantic graces which are so agreeable to 
his Excellency, and constitute so sure a passport to his favor— It is 
true I have never stooped to those servile arts by which base and 
cringing but congenial minds have achieved their ends with the pres- 
ident; and if in my intercourse with him I have permitted some 
unwelcome truths to escape me, be assured gentlemen it was from 
ine[x]pressible disgust at the man, and pity for the Country whose 
destinies were placed in his hands— He will find me no willing vic- 
tim— He will never have the satisfaction of adding me to that list of 
wounded spirits, who have found no relief but in death from his 
heartless calumny, which like the fabled Upas** Scattered desolation 
on all around No!! I look with the profoundest contempt upon the 
craven wretch who would girt himself with the panoply of the Con- 
stitution, to stab the reputation of those whom his dastard spirit 
dares not openly encounter. 

I have spent many years of my past life among our present Enemy, 
where the imbecility of the People was superadded to the corruption 


88The poisonous Upas tree of Java which reportedly killed all animal and plant 
life within a radius of several miles. 
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of the Government; and there, individuals are often compelled to 
resist the tyranny of lawless power, and redress their own wrongs. 
But I am now among my own countrymen—among a high-minded, 
honorable, and chivalrous People, and to you gentlemen, as the Rep- 
resentatives of that people, | confidently appeal for relief from Ex- 
ecutive oppression—.** 


With this verbal blast at Houston, Le Grand began his long 
fight for reimbursement for his military and diplomatic services. 
For the succeeding eighteen months his petition followed a tor- 
tuous path from House to Senate, from committee to committee, 
from presidential veto to approval. During that period only one 
major change was effected in the account. To the auditor on 
December 13, 1837, Le Grand gave the following instructions: 
“You will please pay to McKinney and Williams three hundred 
& ninety nine Dollars and 56/100 out of any dues to me from 
the Govt.”*® The only other alteration in the claim was the 
recalculation by officials of the Republic increasing the amount 
due by $39 over that originally claimed. 

The concluding portion of this story follows the unglamorous 
transit of Le Grand’s petition through the legislative halls of 
the young Republic. The petition, with accompanying vouchers 
and affidavits, was presented to the House by Representative 
Charlton Thompson on Thursday, November 23, 1837, the date 
of its drafting. Upon his motion the petition was referred to a 
select committee composed of Thompson, Rusk, and Edward 
Burleson.*! This committee on the following Monday (Novem- 
ber 27) reported out a joint resolution which declared: “Be it 
resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the repub- 
lic of Texas in Congress assembled; That the auditor of public 
accounts be, and he is hereby authorized and required, to audit the 
account of Major Alexander Legrand and give him a draft for 
the same in the usual way of auditing claims.’*? The resolution 

8®Le Grand to the Honorable Congress of the Republic of Texas, Houston, 
November 23, 1837, Comptroller's Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 

40This authorization, written in Houston, is in Comptroller's Military Service 
Records, Texas State Archives. 

41Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, 2d Cong., 
Regular Session (Houston, 1838), 176. 

42The official copy, signed by Joseph Rowe, speaker of the House, and by Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, president of the Senate, is in the Papers of the Second Congress 


of the Republic of Texas, Texas State Archives. A manuscript draft of the resolu- 
tion is in Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 
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was given a first reading on that day.** Twelve days later (Decem- 
ber g), on Rusk’s motion, the orders of the day were suspended 
and the resolution was then given a second reading. Upon a 
second motion by Rusk the rules were suspended, and the reso- 
lution was read a third time and was passed by the House.** 

On the same day the resolution was transmitted to the Senate, 
and there was read for the first time.** On December 12 it was 
read a second time and referred to the Committee on Claims 
and Accounts.** Senator Albert Clinton Horton, reporting for 
this committee on December 14, secured the adoption of his 
motion for the resolution “‘to lie on the table as unfinished 
business.”’** On the fifteenth, during the third session of the day 
and after seven o'clock in the evening, Senator William H. 
Wharton moved and carried a motion to reconsider the Le Grand 
resolution.** On the succeeding day (Saturday, December 16) 
the resolution was laid on the table until Monday.*® 

If Le Grand was depending on payment of the claim for his 
sustenance, his must have been a hard winter. With its action 
of December 16 the Senate concluded its consideration of the 
resolution for the meetings of the regular session and_ shortly 
adjourned. No further mention of the resolution is found in 
congressional records until after Congress reconvened in April, 
1838. On the eighteenth of that month “Mr. Burton laid before 
the senate sundry documents to support the petition of Alexan- 
der Le Grand, presented at the last session of Congress.”°? On 

43House Journal, 2d Cong., RS, 188. 

447bid., 242. A brief entry of the legislative history of the resolution is endorsed 
on the back of the manuscript draft of the resolution previously cited. The entries 
bear the signature of F. R. Lubbock, chief clerk, House of Representatives. 

45Journals of the Senate of the Republic of Texas, 2d Cong., Regular Session 
(Houston, 1838), 109. 

467 bid., 115. 

47[bid., 122. 

48Jbid., 128. 

497 bid., 136. The action taken by the Senate on this resolution is indicated in 
brief, unsigned, manuscript entries on the back of the resolution previously cited. 

50Senate Journal, 2d Cong., Adjourned Session (Houston, 1838), 15; Telegraph 
and Texas Register, April 25, 1838, p. 2, c. 1. The “sundry documents” referred to 
were vouchers, according to a statement signed by W. F. Gray, secretary to the 
Senate. Gray’s note reveals that the Le Grand resolution, as part of the unfinished 
business of the preceding session, was the order of the day for April 24, 1838. 
There is no record, however, that it was reached on the calendar until April 26. 


The Gray entries are in Comptroller's Military Service Records, Texas State 
Archives. 
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April 26, upon Senator Isaac Watts Burton’s motion, the Le 
Grand resolution “was taken up on its second reading, and 
referred to the committee on claims and accounts.’’** During the 
succeeding three weeks the resolution was buried in committee, 
but on May 17 it was reported out unfavorably on its second 
reading. On the eighteenth it was referred to a select committee 
composed of Senators Burton, Horton, and Emory Rains. This 
committee returned the resolution on May 19 without a report.” 
On the same day, upon motion by Senator Stephen Hendrickson 
Everitt, the resolution (here called a bill) was given its third 
reading, after which the Senate proceded to vote upon its adop- 
tion. The resolution carried by a vote of nine to three.** Two 
days later (Monday, May 21) the House received official noti- 
fication that the Senate “had concurred in the passage of a joint 
resolution for the benefit of Alexander Legrand. ...”** 

Again Le Grand’s hopes ran afoul of Houston’s imperious will 
and venomous tongue. His blast of the previous November, on 
the occasion of his first rejection of the Le Grand request for 
military pay, was as soothing balm in comparison to the searing 
acid of his veto of the following May. The joint resolution, for- 
warded in proper form by the two houses, was received by the 
chief executive at two o'clock in the afternoon of May 22. Three 
days later Houston dipped his pen in vitriol and wrote: “This 
is returned because the individual did no duty, has received 
$1,200 and only sought to avoid duty, and lay drunk for months. 
He was a brag pet, of President Burnet.’’** 

If Le Grand was beside himself with rage, and he seems to 
have been, at Houston’s rejection of his claim in November, 
1837, what must have been his agitation upon reading the veto 
message of May, 1838. Considering the blunt attacks on Hous- 
ton’s character contained in Le Grand’s petition to the Congress, 
it is not surprising that Houston was so caustic in his rejection 


51§enate Journal, 2d Cong., AS, 25; Telegraph and Texas Register, May 2, 1838, 
pia, 

52This information is entered on the previously-cited statement of W. F. Gray, 
secretary of the Senate. 

58§enate Journal, 2d Cong., AS, 90; Telegraph and Texas Register, May 26, 1838, 
p: 2) 1. 

54House Journal, 2d Cong., AS (Houston, 1838), 154. 

55Papers, Second Congress of the Republic of Texas, Texas State Archives. 
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of the resolution. He must have relished this opportunity to 
settle an old score. Houston’s known aversion to Burnet shows 
up so prominently in this veto that it suggests the possibility 
that the president was squaring accounts not only with Le Grand 
but also with his predecessor in the executive office. 

Houston’s veto killed all hopes for Le Grand’s reimbursement 
in that congressional session. In December, 1838, early in the 
sessions of the Third Congress, the Senate again returned to a 
consideration of the resolution. On December 27 Senator Burton 
presented the petition which was referred to a special committee 
composed of Burton, John Dunn, and George Washington Bar- 
nett.°* In the second week of the new year (on January 11) the 
resolution was given its second reading and laid on the table 
for one day.*? When it again came up for consideration on Jan- 
uary 22, Senator Dunn, whose opposition had been manifested 
in the preceding May, moved that the resolution be indefinitely 
postponed; his motion lost by a vote of eight to four. The motion 
having been defeated, the resolution was then adopted,** pre- 
sumably by the same vote of eight to four. The Senate wasted 
no time; on the same day its secretary reported the adoption of 
the joint resolution and requested “the concurrence of the 
House” in its action." This the House soon gave and with 
Mirabeau B. Lamar in the presidency the resolution at last re- 
ceived executive approval. On February 16 the ‘“Auditorial 
Court”? composed of J. G. Welchmyer, R. G. Dunlap, J. W. 
Moody, auditor, and J. W. Simmons, comptroller, “adjudged and 
decreed that the First Auditor draw two drafts on the Treasurer 
of this Republic. One in favour of A Legrand for Fourteen 
hundred and seventy nine dollars and forty four cents. & One for 
the Sum of Three hundred and ninety nine dollars and Fifty six 
Cents in favour of McKinney & Williams as pr. A Le Grands 
order, out of the Promissory Notes of the Government.” The 


58Senate Journal, 3d Cong., First Session (Houston, 1839), 71; Telegraph and 
Texas Register, January 2, 1839, p. 3, Cc. 1. 

57Senate Journal, 3d Cong., FS, 98. One source states that the resolution was 
“passed to its third reading” after being read for the second time on January 11. 
See Telegraph and Texas Register, January 16, 1839, p. 2, Cc. 2. 

58Senate Journal, 3d Cong., FS, 124; Telegraph and Texas Register, March 13, 

5°House Journal, 3d Cong., Regular Session (Houston, 1839), 394. 
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drafts drawn subsequent to these instructions bore numbers 
10577 and 10578. 

Although the information given above clearly indicates that 
none of the Le Grand claim was finally approved by the Board of 
Auditors until February 16, there is evidence that the $399.56 for 
McKinney and Williams was initially allowed by the auditor (not 
the larger board) on February 11.°° Le Grand may not have 
been around to collect his money. Certain it is that his attorney 
received the draft for the $1479.44, and a representative of Mc- 
Kinney and Williams received a draft for the $399.56."° There is 


‘some evidence to indicate that Le Grand’s attorney received the 


draft in February. If this is true it could have been possible that 
Le Grand himself presented the draft when it was paid by the 
treasurer on May 

Le Grand’s activities during the period his petition was before 
Congress have not been ascertained. If he undertook the per- 
sonal venture to the plains mentioned in his petition to Congress 
of November 23, 1837, he probably returned to Houston to be 
present when the Second Congress again considered his claim. 
In May, 1838, within the week that Sam Houston was vetoing 
the joint resolution for his relief, Le Grand was contributing 
from his store of knowledge to the edification of the readers of 
the Telegraph and Texas Register. The editor, in commenting up- 
on the published reports of the arrival of a party of Comanches at 
the President’s home in Houston, added this comment: ‘Maj. 
Legrand who has resided several years among the Comanchies, 
states that this party belongs to a portion of the tribe called 
‘Comanchies of the Woods’—who inhabit the hilly tract of coun- 
try north east of Bexar. They are a poor, degraded, abject race, 
and hardly bear any resemblance to the Comanchies of the 
prairie." 
~ 60This information is from Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas State 
Archives. 

6iHarriet Smither (ed.), Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of 
Texas 1839-1840, to which are added the Relief Laws (Austin, 1929), 32, 35, 70. 

62A signed, undated acknowledgment of the receipt of the draft, with an illegible 
signature, is found in Comptroller's Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 

63Smither, Journals of the Fourth Congress, 35. 

64Telegraph and Texas Register, June 2, 1838, p. 2, c. 4. The front page of this 
issue bears date of May go, 1838, but the editor, in a note under the masthead on 


page 2, column 4, states that this was a mistake of the “compositor” who supposed 
the paper would continue to be issued semiweekly. 
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No further trace of Le Grand’s movements has been found 
until February, 1839. It is quite likely, however, that he was 
present when the Third Congress resumed its discussions of his 
petition in December, 1838. In the Telegraph and Texas Register 
of February 6, 1839, appeared a lengthy article on the Cross 
Timbers. In his introduction to the report the editor stated: 
“We are chiefly indebted to Dr. Irion, late Secretary of State, 
Col. Le Grand and Col. Coffee, who have resided for a number 
of years in the vicinity of the Cross Timbers, have visited nearly 
every portion of the adjoining country, and examined it through- 
out its whole extent.’ It is of course possible that Le Grand’s 
information on the Cross Timbers had been supplied at an earlier 
date. At any rate he seems to have been absent from Houston a 
few weeks later when the draft in payment for his claim was 
issued. At the end of March he probably was no longer in the 
city." Whether he actually was present in person to submit his 
draft for payment by the treasurer on May 2, 1839, is open to 
speculation. His further wanderings are not disclosed. 

The influence of Le Grand’s military and diplomatic services 
on ‘Texas history was exceedingly small. What it might have been 
in preventing Comanche raids had his powers been broader can- 
not be estimated. The focal point in Le Grand’s seventeen 
months’ service and subsequent attempts to secure payment there- 
for was the evident personal conflict between him and Houston. 
No good and sufficient reason (notwithstanding the President's 
two different statements on the subject) has yet been advanced 
to show why Houston almost alone should have run counter to 
the opinion among the Republic’s leaders. In the end the ma- 
jorities in the House and the Senate, together with President 
Lamar, believed Le Grand had earned the remuneration he 
sought. As silently as he had stolen from the wings of the Texas 
theater in the summer of 1836, he once again disappeared from 
public view in 1839." The reasons attracting him from civiliza- 
tion to the primitive life on the plains remain still a mystery. 
65] bid., February 6, 1839, Pp. 3, C. 1-2. 

66His name appears in the advertisement listing mail unclaimed at the Houston 
post office on March 31, 1839. See ibid., April 17, 1839, p. 3, ¢. 5. 

67Waldo mistakenly believed that Le Grand perished in the Texas Revolution. 
That frontier adventurer, who died on November 2, 1881, stated in his memoirs 


that Le Grand had then “been dead nearly forty-five years.” See Waldo, “Recol- 
lections of a Septuagenarian,” Glimpses of the Past, V, go. 


William Carey Crane and the 
University of Cexas 
GEORGE WOLFSKILL 


LTHOUGH opposed to the final plan which established the 
University of Texas, William Carey Crane, Baylor Uni- 
versity’s vigorous post-bellum president, figured promi- 

nently in the various movements leading ultimately to its found- 
ing. For more than a decade, punctuated by betrayal by fellow 
educators, rebuke from his denomination, and unjust ridicule 
by anonymous enemies, he continued to sponsor a university 
plan which, he believed, offered the most to the state of Texas 
in the field of higher education. 

Crane’s long and colorful career as an educator, theologian, 
and classical scholar advanced him to the impending struggle 
over the proposed state university convinced that it should in 
no way compete with existing Texas schools, either financially 
or academically. This view eventually found practical expression 
in a modification of the so-called New York Plan; and in the 
ensuing conflict, Crane found himself in a singularly influential, 
yet unpopular position because of his advocacy of the plan. Cer- 
tain educators, believing that the plan would produce discord 
and ultimately ruin the Texas school system, attacked it as edu- 
cationally unsound. From the pages of the Baptist Herald, the 
voice of the denomination was heard condemning the plan as 
a betrayal of that priceless heritage of church and state separa- 
tion. In the lay press, petty and deceitful enemies, secure behind 
their masks of anonymity, lashed out against the plan as the 
machinations of mediocre men to satisfy their own overweening 
personal ambitions and to perpetuate demoralized third-rate de- 
nominational schools. 

What was the nature of this plan that made it and its patron 
the butt of such criticism? A proposal which aroused such in- 
tense feelings that normally honorable men would resort to 
personal vilification and parliamentary chicanery to defeat it 
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must be unique. Indeed it was unique, for in the New York 
Plan the state university was not a university at all in the usual 
sense. Actually, the state university was a composite of all the 
universities, colleges, and academies in the state which could 
meet the approval of a board of regents. The board of regents, 
nineteen in number, and serving without pay, were presumably 
men of high character, chosen for life by the state legislature. 
They would have the power to allocate funds from the sale of 
university lands, appropriated by the legislature for that pur- 
pose, to the various schools in the state, according to a definite 
code, including grade, equipment, faculty, and number of stu- 
dents as factors for consideration. In essence, then, the New 
York Plan was one of state aid to private and denominational 
schools. 

A brief survey of Crane’s early training and later experience 
as an educator makes his enthusiasm for such a plan less sur- 
prising. He received a major portion of his formal education at 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, a school which 
has gained greater prominence in subsequent years as Colgate 
University. The New York state-aid plan, of which Hamilton 
Institution was a part, was a child of the union itself. As early 
as 1784, the plan had been put into operation in the midst of 
that probationary period of free government under the Articles 
of Confederation. Revised in the same year which produced the 
constitution of the United States, the system has thence served, 
with occasional modifications, since the beginning of higher edu- 
cation in that state. 

Prior to the Civil War, private schools in the state of Louis- 
iana likewise received aid from the state. In the course of his 
public career which beckoned him from Mississippi to ‘Texas, 
Crane served as president of Mount Lebanon University in 
Louisiana. In these two important instances, Crane had intimate 
knowledge of the workings of a state-aid plan. 

Crane firmly believed that small schools, especially denomina- 
tional schools, were the best in America. At the same time, how- 
ever, his long administrative experience had taught him many 
cruel lessons in the capricious, and as often precarious, financing 
of such institutions. Had not his principal task since coming to 
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his beloved Baylor been that of keeping the institution financial- 
ly solvent? It is not surprising, then, that he should support a 
plan which had proved educationally sound in at least one con- 
spicuous instance, and which, at the same time, proffered finan- 
cial security to his own institution and others like it. It is little 
wonder that he supported a system which promised surcease 
from the embarrassing and humiliating task of grubbing out a 
mere existence for his institution and the opportunity for the 
proper employment of his abilities in teaching and _ scholarly 
writing. 

On March go, 1881, during the administration of Governor 
Oran M. Roberts, the Texas legislature approved a plan which 
put the crowning institution on the state educational system of 
Texas. Crane’s active role in the drama leading to this impor- 
tant event began on July 4, 1866, at the Texas Teachers State Con- 
vention meeting in Houston. As chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed to draft a memorial to the legislature, he urged that “with 
the means at hand, the foundation of a great State University 
should be laid, which shall know neither sect or party, but respect 
and admit to rights and honors all sects and parties not in conflict 
with obvious considerations of virtue and intelligence, upon a 
common platform.’ Although the committee “would not be 
guilty of the folly of suggesting the ways and means by which 
such an institution should be established” it did make one sig- 
nificant recommendation. It proposed that the curriculum of the 
university be so designed that it would not conflict with the 
course of study offered by denominational institutions.? Whether 
Crane was responsible for this recommendation is idle specula- 
tion. Certainly his long association with dencminational schools 
makes it entirely likely; but even if it were aot, his own views 
guarantee that the recommendation received his full approbation. 

There was no hint of the New York Plan in the committee 
report. That is not to say, however, that at this early date the 
New York Plan, or some modification of it, was not already a 
potent force shaping Crane’s views on the proposed university. 

1Memorial to the legislature, July 4, 1866, quoted in H. Y. Benedict (ed.), A 
Source Book Relating to the History of the University of Texas, University of 


Texas Bulletin, No. 1757 (Austin, 1917), 692. 
2Ibid. 
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That he was already thinking in this vein becomes clear in the 
spirited discussion which followed the Houston meeting con- 
cerning an appropriate site for the school. The locations most 
commonly mentioned were Waco, La Grange, Piedmont Springs, 
and Austin. Crane favored Austin because it had a healthful 
climate, ‘“ennobling scenery,” and was accessible by rail. Fur- 
thermore, students attending the university would be in the 
presence of the “high-toned and intellectual society in Austin,” 
and at the same time, the school would be under the “immediate 
eye of the Legislature.” The most important point in Austin’s 
favor, however, was the fact that should the university be located 
there, it would not be close enough to compete with other schools 
and thus arouse “invidious comparisons and jealousies.”* Elabo- 
rating more fully upon the advantages of Austin as a likely loca- 
tion, Crane explained that, should the university be established 
there, ‘it would be where it should be, the centre of a system, 
and not a partner of equal grade in a general scheme.’* Here 
was a significant modification of the New York Plan, for in that 
plan the state university was, in reality, only a board of regents 
governing the already existent institutions. But Crane wanted 
a university in the fullest meaning of the word, one which of- 
fered advanced work beyond that of any other school in the 
state. This, of course, involved the formation of a separate and 
distinct school as the university proper, and, if located in Austin 
as he suggested, would least disturb existing colleges. 

In the course of speculation on a university site, Crane re- 
ferred only casually to the vital matter of state aid to private and 
denominational schools. On one occasion he wrote: 


In the Northern states there are no State Universities. All the col- 
leges and universities are fostered by the State. At the South, it is 
different; yet some States appropriate respectable sums to other than 
State institutions.® 

He was not long, however, in translating this mild assertion 
of the obvious into a positive and practical plan of action. In 
August, 1866, he attended the session of the Texas legislature 

3Newspaper clipping in the Crane scrapbook in the Texas Collection of Baylor 
University library, dated 1866. 
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and assisted in drafting a bill for the purpose of “‘soliciting from 
the representatives of the people aid for the old institutions of 
learning in the state.” The bill provided for the appropriation 
of ten thousand acres of land to each college and university 
chartered for ten years and then in successful operation with not 
less than three faculty members. Colleges and universities char- 
tered for five years and then in successful operation with not 
less than three faculty members would receive five thousand 
acres.° 

The bill, although it failed to pass the legislature, contained 
the essential feature of the New York Plan, and with it, Crane 
had now taken a definite stand for state aid in the form of land 
grants to denominational and private schools. Thus, by the end 
of 1866, Crane envisioned a state university system consisting of 
the private and denominational schools on the undergraduate 
level supported by state land grants and, in the center, the state 
university proper, devoting its entire time and resources to work 
on the graduate level. 

After the initial burst of enthusiasm, interest in the university 
question quickly waned in the face of the graver problems of 
Radical Reconstruction. Completely undone were the efforts of 
Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson to restore normal civil 
government in the ten southern states yet unrecognized by Con- 
gress. Military government was resumed in Texas, and it was 
1870 before the state found itself restored to its proper place in 
the Union. Under the circumstances, no positive steps were 
taken toward establishing the university until late in 1872 at 
the Educational Convention in Austin. By that time, 810,000 
acres of state land belonged to the university fund. At this 
meeting, Crane urged the immediate establishment of a univer- 
sity from this fund, and, as a department of the university, a 
normal college for teachers, with the governor, superintendent 
of public instruction, and eight other citizens to compose a 
board of regents to administer the entire organization.’ 

These suggestions, adopted by the convention but rejected 
~ ew. C. Crane, “Legislative Aid to Existing Colleges and Universities.” Newspaper 
clipping in the Crane scrapbook in the Texas Collection of Baylor University 


library. 
tAustin Democratic Statesman, January 4, 1873. 
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when offered to the legislature, contained no mention of the 
New York Plan or of any form of state aid. There is no indica- 
tion of Crane’s reasons for not pursuing his state aid plan on 
that occasion. The most plausible explanation is the continued 
political uncertainty. Texas was back in the Union, and the 
Amnesty Act in May, 1872, promised greater leniency toward 
the South. At the time of the Austin meeting, however, carpet- 
bag government was still in power, and it was 1874 before Dem- 
ocratic majorities took over the administration of the state. 
Whatever may have been Crane’s feelings at the moment, his 
original plan still found strong support among other prominent 
leaders in the state who were determined that the proposal 
should not die. Numbered among the loyal supporters of the 
plan were Colonel C. L. Robards, Colonel H. M. Royston, and 
Colonel Ashbel Smith who had previously assisted Crane in 
drafting his state-aid bill. It was Samuel McKinney, president 
of Austin College, and Major Austin Bryan, a trustee of Baylor 
University, who had convinced Crane of the desirability of pre- 
senting such a bill before the state legislature. B. T. Kavanaugh, 
the eminent Houston schoolman, was in favor of dropping the 
university idea entirely, and of using the revenue from state 
school lands to finance private and denominational schools. In 
urging Crane not to drop the state-aid plan, Kavanaugh wrote: 


I think if all the Protestant denominations unite and advocate a 
plan of the sort it could be carried. If anything is done, now is the 
time. ... I see no plan better than to try to receive some endowment 
aid from the state.* 


One of the earliest and best known supporters of the plan was 
Rufus C. Burleson, president of Waco University. In 1878, when 
interest in the university question was reaching its peak, Burle- 
son wrote to Crane the following enthusiastic message: 


Let us demand that “the Texas University” be made the grandest 
thing on this continent. That instead of one mammouth corporation 
as an easy place for grd rate men and broken down politicians, let 
the “Texas University” be organized like “London University” and 


8Letter, B. T. Kavanaugh to W. C. Crane, December 31, 1874, in William Carey 
Crane papers, in the Texas Collection of Baylor University library. Unless other- 
wise indicated all letters cited in this paper are from the Crane papers. 
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be composed of all the Institutions of the State reaching a certain 
grade. 

On this plan we can harmonize state aid and denominational 
schools and instead of one State University we can have ten grand 
institutions scattered over the state yet forming “E pluribus unum,” 
the ‘Texas University.”® 

So successful was the rejuvenation of the state-aid plan that 
a formidable opposition began to rally against it. O. N. Hol- 
lingsworth, state superintendent of public instruction, was per- 
haps its bitterest opponent. Early in 1874, he declared to state 
Senator Seth Shepard that the plan was clearly unconstitutional 
and, in content, was designed to produce discord and ultimately 
to ruin the public free school system of Texas. He further re- 
vealed that the plan was finding such support among private 
teachers that he, Hollingsworth, deemed it necessary to take 
positive action to oppose the movement.'? Subsequent events 
revealed how far Hollingsworth was prepared to go to block 
the movement. At the moment, however, Senator Shepard fa- 
vored the plan and assured Crane that should it be held con- 
stitutional, he would do all in his power to pass it." 

At the same time, the Baptist Herald pronounced judgment 
against the plan. The attitude which it held in the university 
controversy is summarized in the following editorial lines: 


. we think that the position of Baptists from time immemorial has 
been in favor of a complete separation of state support from reli- 
gious enterprises. We do not believe that the masses of the Baptists 
of ‘Texas desire any aid from the state in support of their denomina- 
tional schools. ... we regret that any Baptist in this state should take 
a position that might be construed into a departure from our old 
Baptist landmarks.’ 


By 1875, the level of the controversy was such that Crane felt 
compelled to clear the air with a lengthy memorial to the Texas 
legislature in which he explained the New York Plan in detail 
and, at the same time, outlined his own modified plan for the 
state university.» The memorial was undoubtedly for the pur- 

*Letter, R. C. Burleson to W. C. Crane, February 20, 1878. 

1oLetter, O. N. Hollingsworth to Seth Shepard, April 4, 1874. 

11Letter, Seth Shepard to W. C. Crane, April 6, 1874. 


12Baptist Herald, 1874. Clipping in the Crane scrapbook. 
18Original manuscript of the memorial is in the Crane papers. 
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pose of placing his plan clearly before the public and correcting 
erroneous ideas of the opposition, although in the introductory 
paragraph he explained that ‘‘the recent articles of my esteemed 
friend, Reverend B. T. Kavanaugh ... induce me to suggest a 
plan for a really great state university.” 

In this most recent proposal, Crane suggested that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of university lands be divided into three 
parts. The interest from one-third of the proceeds would provide 
an endowment fund to support professors of the new university. 
A board of commissioners appointed by the governor would 
choose the most desirable location from among those towns 
which offered ‘‘all the advantages of health and facility of access” 
and which offered the state fifty acres of land for a site and 
$250,000 for buildings and apparatus. The university would 
maintain a course of instruction through lectures, and only stu- 
dents who had graduated from the usual college course could 
take a degree, although other students might attend. 

Another third of the proceeds would be set apart as a literature 
and library fund. The interest from this fund, however, would 
be distributed annually among all the institutions of the state, 
both male and female. To share in this, each school must satisfy 
the regents of the state university that it had buildings worth 
$40,000, an endowment in land or securities of at least $60,000, 
and at least seventy-five students above academic rank, ten of 
whom “shall have signed an obligation that they will teach for 
at least two years after they finish their course of study.” 

The remaining third of the proceeds would be set apart as 
an academic fund, and the interest would be distributed annual- 
ly among all the incorporated academies and high schools which 
had buildings worth $20,000, or other valuables such as land or 
property, and at least two competent instructors ‘‘occupied in 
maintaining a thorough classical, scientific, and practical course 
of study.”** 

Crane’s first opportunity to place this latest state-aid plan 
before a representative body of Texas educators came in August, 
1878, at the Central Texas Teachers’ Association which met in 
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Mexia. In presenting his plan to the association, he elaborated 
still further on his original plan to make the state university a 
graduate school of high quality. On this occasion, he urged the 
erection of a suitable building at Austin to house the board of 
public instruction and the board of regents. This same building 
would also contain “the library, public documents, fossils, relics, 
and geological specimens, and all articles illustrative of State 
History.”** Concerning the course of advanced study offered by 
the university, he recommended a course of lectures of at least 
four months’ continuance “delivered by the Chancellor, and at 
least six eminent professors or scholars” to which “all graduates 
of colleges, teachers of private schools, lawyers, doctors, and 
preachers should be admitted free for the course on being regis- 
tered by the secretary of the Regents.”*” The lecture series would 
be different each year so that in two years they would ‘“‘cover 
the whole curriculum of study and thought,” and persons who 
attended two lecture courses would receive from the chancellor 
a certificate indicating that they had “attended faithfully and 
received benefit from these lectures.’ No action was taken on 
these proposals; but Burleson, who was presiding at the Mexia 
meeting, acting upon a request from Governor Roberts, ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare recommendations for the state 
legislature and to present them at a state-wide teachers’ conven- 
tion scheduled at Austin in January of the next year. The com- 
mittee, with Crane as chairman, consisted of R. C. Burleson, 
Milton Cooper, O. H. Cooper, W. C. Rote, T. L. Norwood, and 
Barnas Sears.** 

On January 28, 1879, the Austin convention met and elected 
Crane as its president. The committee appointed to make edu- 
cational recommendations to the legislature was divided in sen- 
timent as to the form which the state university should take. 
As a matter of course, Crane and Burleson favored some varia- 
tion of the New York Plan, but O. H. Cooper, then president of 

isW. C. Crane, Who Ought to Supply and Control the Education Needed by 
the People? (Essay read before Mexia Education Convention, August 6, 1878.) 
Pamphlet in the Crane papers. 
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1sOran M. Roberts, “A History of the Establishment of the University of the 
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a school at Henderson, led the opposition to any such plan. The 
convention likewise found itself divided on the issue, and the 
undignified wrangling that ensued achieved only frayed tempers 
and exhausted patiences. The convention adjourned in a stale- 
mate when O. H. Cooper finally moved that the matter be post- 
poned indefinitely. The motion carried, thus deferring action 
on the university question until a later date. 

The bitter dispute in the Austin convention was continued in 
the lay press. Using sarcasm and distorted information when the 
facts failed to support their serious charges, opponents of the 
plan, writing under the pen names of “Olim,” “Prius,” and 
“Delta,” focused their attacks upon a charge of collusion between 
Crane and Burleson. “Olim” couched the charge of collusion in 
the following bit of sarcasm: 


Is it not a touching, a beautiful, a positively sublime spectacle to 
witness the reconciliation of two venerable educators, who, for twenty 
years, have fought each other on every issue, whose “warring sounds 
of fury and menace” have well nigh rent the Baptist Church in 
twain and whose zealous warmth have kept Waco and Baylor Uni- 
versities enveloped in a perfect tempest of recriminations. Is it not 
passing strange that we should at last see two such doughty heroes 
walking together the self-same path and echoing each other’s words 
and suggestions, and all for what? 


“Delta’”’ was more direct in his attack, as he wrote: 


The New York system involves a board of regents. The regents are 
to be the managers of the whole thing; a few men made “big men” 
by being on the board; peripatetic masters reaching the students 
mediately through the presidents and faculty of the several colleges. 
Is it now any question whom these reconciled belligerents [Crane 
and Burleson] think these regents would be?° 


Distorted facts were likewise used to create a false impression, 
as the following quotation indicates: 


Notwithstanding these efforts were earnestly and most persistently 
made, the good judgment of a large majority of those present pre- 
vailed against the project, and its movers, confessing defeat, asked 
an indefinite postponement of the whole subject. This was carried 
and the movement virtually killed.*+ 

1Austin Democratic Statesman, January 31, 1879. 


20/bid., undated clipping in the Crane scrapbook. 
21Jbid., February 8, 1879. 
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This, of course, was not true, for it was O. H. Cooper, an oppo- 
nent of the plan, who moved to have the question postponed. 
Throughout these newspaper attacks, Crane displayed self-con- 
trol, as appropriate as it was surprising, and answered his tor- 
mentors with only a brief newspaper denial of any collusion 
between Burleson and himself.* 

At the next meeting of the Texas State Teachers Association, 
held at Mexia in the summer of 1880, Governor Roberts at- 
tended in person and requested that an appointed committee 
submit to the Texas legislature, through him, a plan of organiza- 
tion for the university.** In January, 1881, this committee, of 
which Crane was a member, met at Austin and drew up a 
memorial embodying recommendations for the organization and 
management of the university, omitting, however, any mention 
of the New York Plan.** Although it is only conjecture, the 
omission of any reference to the state-aid plan in the memorial, 
and the fact that Crane made no mention of the committee 
meeting in his personal papers would indicate that possibly he 
was not present at the committee session in Austin. 

On January 26, 1881, a meeting of the Texas State Teachers 
Association in Austin, representing only a small percentage of 
the entire association, received the committee recommendations 
and accepted them. The supporters of the state-aid plan had 
been on the defensive since the disastrous Austin convention 
two years previously. As the following letter from Burleson to 
Crane reveals, the two men expected to make one last great 
effort at the current Austin meeting: 


I trust you will by all means be at the Texas Teachers’ Convention 
called to meet at Austin February 16. There will be a powerful 
effort made to so inaugurate the State University as to swallow all 
denominational colleges and run it in the interest of irreligion. We 
can defeat this ruinous plan if we all go up “en force.” Come and 
bring all the strength you can.*° 


22Jbid., February 16, 1879. 

23Frederick Eby, The Development of Education in Texas (New York, 1925), 
288. 

24Roberts, “A History of the Establishment of the University of the State of 
Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, 1, 242. 

25Letter, R. C. Burleson to W. C. Crane, January 31, 1881. 
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Only a small number had attended the meeting because of con- 
fusion over the correct date of the session. S. T. Anderson, pres- 
ident of the association, had set the date of the meeting for 
February 16, but O. N. Hollingsworth and others called the 
meeting for January 26. Writing to Crane shortly after the pre- 
mature session, Anderson offered the following lame explanation 
for the incident: 


We agreed upon February 16, 1881. ... But without consulting 
me, they appointed January 26. ... I sincerely regret the whole thing, 
but I could not help it.** 

This unexpected development brought bitter discussion among 
the members who were not present at the Austin meeting. Henry 
Haynes, an ardent supporter of the state-aid plan, expressed the 
following sentiment to Crane: 


The establishment of the State University will be a master stroke 
for infidelity and skepticism. It will sound the death knell of de- 
nominational education which, in all respects, is the best in the 
weld. ...* 


Burleson was particularly bitter. His correspondence with Crane 
just before the premature meeting indicated that he felt the plan 
still had some chance of being adopted. Shortly after the Austin 
meeting, he wrote the following message to Crane: 


We have been “bucked” out of our called convention and our 
views misrepresented before the Legislature. ... Professor Hollings- 
worth, John G. James, Professor S. G. Sneed and a few got together 

. and passed resolutions and memorialized the Legislature on the 
State University to suit themselves. Our views are ignored and mis- 
represented.** 

By this time, Crane apparently had reconciled himself to the 
failure of his own plan, for he offered no opposition to the rec- 
ommendations agreed upon by the committee and permitted 
the committee plan to go to the state legislature with his signa- 
ture. On March go, 1881, the legislature approved the plan, and 
the University of Texas opened its doors in the fall of 1883. 

Crane’s evaluation of the new institution was quite mild and 
~ 26Letter, S. T. Anderson to W. C. Crane, February g, 1881. 


27Letter, Henry Haynes to W. C. Crane, February 3, 1881. 
28Letter, R. C. Burleson to W. C. Crane, February 20, 1881. 
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philosophical considering the long struggle he had waged in 
behalf of his own plan. Writing later in the Baylor Aegis, he 
made the following observations: 


The bill originating such an institution in Texas has become a 
law and regents have been appointed. If established and organized 
with a curriculum in advance of all existing chartered institutions 
in the Southern States, and not antagonizing existing denominational 
institutions in Texas, it may be a blessing; otherwise it will be a 
failure and an injury to the educational interests of the State.?° 


Until his death in 1885, his attitude toward the new institution 
continued to be one of tacit consent and passive acceptance. One 
of his last public utterances concerning the school reflects this 
general attitude: 


The constitution of Texas provides for a State University; hence, 
we say, let it be. The recent election of professors gives no promise 
that it will rise higher than any other Southern State institution. 
The gentlemen elected are competent college and university profes- 
sors—no more can be said of them; and they will discharge their 
duties faithfully. But their equals could have been found within the 
limits of Texas, among a class of men as well educated and with as 
abundant experience.*° 


Crane remained convinced that the new institution could only 
succeed if it placed its curriculum above that of the other exist- 
ing colleges and established and concentrated its efforts on pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. He felt that only by doing that 
could the university “concentrate on itself public favor and 
win support from the denominational institutions, which will 
exist and flourish so long as the memory of Jesus Christ exists 
on earth,”’*? 

The charge that Crane in desperation sponsored a state-aid 
plan to save his doomed institution does not ring true princi- 
pally because of the character of the man himself. Whatever 
other faults he may have had, dishonesty was not one of them. 
He was also a man of pride. It does not appear reasonable that 
after the efforts and sacrifices made on behalf of Baylor that 


29W. C. Crane, “State University,” Baylor Aegis, April, 1881. 
30W. C. Crane, “Facts and Figures,” Baylor Aegis, December, 1882. 
31] bid. 
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he would sponsor any plan if he thought it merely meant Bay- 
lor’s becoming an object of the public charity. 

On the other hand, his proposals came at a most inauspicious 
time. Good state government, a “must” if the plan were to suc- 
ceed, had received a severe setback because of war and its after- 
math. Futhermore, the plan was of Northern origin, a handicap 
sufficiently great to doom it regardless of its virtues. 

Crane’s failure to follow consistently the original New York 
Plan further handicapped his efforts in the cause of state aid. 
Had he stuck rigidly to the plan of a university consisting only 
of a board of regents to distribute state aid to existing institu- 
tions, he might have received more universal support. To have 
planned the university as a graduate school with a brief series 
of lectures and a slipshod system of certification was expecting 
too much, even of graduate students. 

Perhaps the most obvious criticism of his plan was its church 
and state implications. Crane did not believe that the acceptance 
of state aid was a compromise of Baptist principles. The explana- 
tion for this apparent contradiction may only be found in his 
philosophy of education. In that philosophy, man was eternally 
the student and all society the teacher. It followed, then, that 
church and state should cooperate to discipline, train, and in- 
struct man. In this sense, church and state constituted but one 
part of the comprehensive, universal institution, combining fam- 
ily, church, state, and school into a functioning educational 
organization. In the operation of this ideal system, the school 
was supported by the state, but its aim, methods, curriculum, 
standards, and teachers were controlled by the church, and ulti- 
mately, then, by the family. In this particular instance, his views 
were consistent with his general philosophy. If Crane were guilty 
of anything on this score, it was of too much idealism rather 
than of deliberate betrayal of time-honored principles. 

It is true that his plan had little or no effect upon the univer- 
sity as it was finally established. His efforts, nevertheless, were 
instrumental in keeping the university project before the think- 
ing people of Texas for more than a decade, prompting a serious 
and thoughtful consideration of the many problems involved 
before the university became a reality. For this service, Crane 
is deserving of a full measure of credit. 


Notes and Documents 


W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military 
Department 


Edited by M. L. CRIMMINS 
[concluded] 


My instructions required me to ascertain the objects designed to 
be accomplished in the establishment of the several posts, and to 
what extent those objects had been attained. On these points I re- 
quested information from Bvt. Major General Smith, who kindly 
addressed me a communication on the subject, setting forth his views 
at length. To that paper—a copy of which, marked V, is appended to 
this report—I respectfully beg to refer. Since that letter was written, 
General Smith has directed the inner line of posts, commencing at 
Fort Worth, to be broken up, and a discussion of its advantages or 
defects is thus rendered unnecessary; but candour compels me to 
say that, with our present limited force, my own convictions favour 
the occupancy of but two lines—one, of the Rio Grande, and the 
other, of the northern frontier—and the holding of these, at proper 
points, with garrisons of not less than four companies. I am opposed 
E to cutting up the troops into small detachments, believing it in- 
jurious to their discipline and efficiency, particularly under the 
practice now prevailing of requiring them to furnish all details for 
the service of the Quartermaster’s, Subsistence and Medical Depart- 
ments. Such details would be but little heavier for a post of four or 
six companies than for one of a single company; and the diminution 
of the number of posts would, besides, greatly reduce the expense of 
supplying them. I am also opposed to the cavalry being posted by 
itself, because many men are then necessarily detached from their 
stable duties, and I think the trooper should never be separated from 
his horse. I would place them by squadrons with the foot, and require 
one company to be constantly in the saddle scouring the country. I 
am aware that objections are made to this mixed command on the 
ground of its occasioning a want of harmony, but I see no difficulty 
in so defining the duties of each arm as to obviate all cause of colli- 
sion. If they can act in concert in the field, there would seem to be 
no reason why they should not do so in garrison. In regard to the 
foot regiments, I would divide them into two battalions, one of six 
companies under the Colonel, and the other of four under the Lieut. 
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Small Dwelling, with two rooms and kitchen. 


Quartermaster's Office and Storeroom—two stories 


Large Dwelling, with four rooms and kitchen. 
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a. Wharf. 
b. 
c. Stables, with ten stalls. 
d. Storeroom. 
e. 
2 
g. Storeroom. 
h. Large Storeroom. 
i. Storeroom. 


[See Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
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Officers Quarters. 


Storehouse. 
Carpenter's Shop. 
Blacksmith's Shop. 
Bakehouse. 
Magazine 


These are stone buildings. 


[See Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LI, 351.) 


Company Quarters (The buildings now occupied intended as Company Kitchens.) 
Hospital—(The building now used intended as a Hospital Kitchen.) 
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Colonel, and require every company to pass periodically through 
the Regimental Head Quarters. In this way battalion instruction 
could be carried on at both posts, and esprit de corps (now almost 
unknown in our service) would at the same time be fostered. 

But whatever judgment may be formed of the merits of the system 
of defense heretofore pursued, and so ably presented by Major Gen- 
eral Smith, there can be but one opinion in regard to the tranquillity 
which has prevailed along the frontier since its adoption; and this 
immunity from Indian outrage, as the General aptly remarks, must 
be accepted as a strong proof of its practical value. 

The last clause of my instructions directs me to report any sug- 
gestions which, in my opinion, would conduce to the interests of 
the service. Under this requirement I proceed to offer the following, 
classifying them under their appropriate departments. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


1.—Enlisted men. The law authorizes the enlistment of a limited 
number of carriage makers, blacksmiths, &c, for the Ordnance De- 
partment, and makes them amenable to the Rules and Articles of 
War. These men are enlisted and discharged at particular localities, 
according to the wants of the service, and the system works admirably. 
The same provision should be extended to artificers, teamsters and 
labourers of the Quartermaster’s Department. These men, teamsters 
particularly, serve in closer connection with troops than enlisted men 
of Ordnance, and the necessity is greater, therefore, for placing them 
under martial law. 

2.—Want of uniformity in wagons, harness and horse equipments. 
At present the greatest diversity exists in these respects. Some of the 
wagons have axle-trees of wood and others of iron, and the guages 
of the vehicles are so unequal that one frequently does not track 
after another. he same variety occurs in harness; and as to curry 
combs and brushes, in the same troop of cavalry, they will often be 
found of all descriptions and prices. This dissimilarity dees not pre- 
vail in the carriages, harness, &c, furnished by the Ordnance De- 
partment. There everything is manufactured according to a_pre- 
scribed pattern, and so it should be in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. It is of the utmost importance in a train of wagons to have all 
alike so that the parts of one wagon will fit every other. Nothing 
tends so much to keep a train together as this uniformity. 

3.—Cavalry horses. \t appeared to be the general opinion of the 
officers in ‘Texas that the horses of the country are better adapted 
to the mounted service than those purchased out of the State by the 
Quartermaster’s Department. The latter are twice as expensive, cost 
more to keep them, and great numbers die in acclimation. The 
Cavalry officers also urge that in buying horses for their regiments 
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one or more of their number should be associated with the purchas- 
ing Quartermaster, and have a voice in the selections made. 

4.—Cavalry Saddles. Complaints are made that the saddles now 
furnished by Grimsley are inferior in material and workmanship to 
those made by him a few years since. They are said, moreover, to 
flare too much in front, letting down the saddle so as to gall the 
horse’s withers. I noticed many of the horses of the Riflemen were 
injured in this place. 

5.—Brands for public horses. These should be furnished to every 
company of Light Artillery and troop of Cavalry. There is now but 
little uniformity in the mode of branding, and the instruments used 
are often the rudest imaginable. As far as I can learn the only thing 
regarded as directory on the subject is a plate in the Cavalry tactics, 
illustrating the “position of the trooper mounted,” (see plate 51, 
Vol. 2), where the horse is represented with the letters “U.S.D.” (a 
mere fancy of the artist) on his left haunch. It is suggested that when- 
ever a horse is purchased by the Quartermaster’s Department he be 
branded, distinctly, with the letters “U.S.” on his right fore shoulder; 
when turned over to the artillery, or cavalry, say, to Company A, 
2d Dragoons, the Company brand be placed on him, thus: “2 D” 
on left fore shoulder, and “A” on the left haunch. When the horse 
is condemned, the letter “C” should be placed on his right haunch. 

6.—Barrack furniture and Barrack Masters. Besides conducing 
greatly to the comfort of both officers and men, the movements of 
troops would be much less hampered were a small allowance of indis- 
pensable articles of barrack furniture, such as chairs, tables, ward- 
robes or chests, and iron bedsteads, provided, with a barrack master 
to take charge of them and the quarters, and to see that all damages 
sustained by either were made good by the responsible person. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Sales of subsistence stores to officers. While the liberality of this 
department is universally admitted, there was a dissatisfaction on the 
part of many at being compelled to pay the expense of transportation. 
of provisions from the Coast to their posts, when these provisions 
are hauled in public wagons driven by their own men. This extra 
charge too is not paid to the Department (the Quartermaster’s) that 
furnishes the means of conveyance for the stores, but to one that 
incurs no expense beyond their first purchase. The officers contend 
that it is hard enough to be ordered to a remote interior post and 
subjected to many discomforts, without being compelled in addition 
to pay for going there. I have prepared a statement showing the 
variation of prices at the several posts, and it will be found at the 
end of the papers appended to this report. Subsistence stores for the 
posts in the 8th Department enter Texas at three points only, viz.— 
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Company Quarters—*% grass houses-—-15 x |. Guardhouse—Stone—25 x 15. 

30—decayed & falling down. . , — 

m. Stables & Horse Yard (unfinished—dark part, 

Company F Kitchen—-canvass—much torn stables—white part, picketed enclosure. The 

& falling down. stables are thatched roofs placed on stone 

Company Officers Quarters—adobe building— pliers. 

3 rooms, each 20 x 20. 1 . ape 

x nu. Temporary straw shelter over Company ‘‘D 


Officers Quarters—stone—2 rooms—each 20 x 
20. 

Hospital—stone—90 x 30. 

Officers Mess, Kitchen, etc.—adobe. 

Four hospital tents stretched over frames- 
temporary officers quarters—old & torn. 
Officers Quarters, Kitchen, ete.—30 x 15- 
frame of laths filled in with mud. 

Officers Quarters, Kitchen, etc.—30 x 15— C 
frame of laths filled in with mud. orerooms. 

Hospital tents stretched on frames, intended s. Sutler’s Store, 

for temporary quarters. t. Flag Staff. 

Note: The post is on a plain 30 feet above the river, and is 500 yds. distant therefrom. 


tents—the company being without quarters. 

Straw building like Company ‘“‘F” Quarters 

used as company office—now falling down. 

p. Quartermaster’s & Subsistence Storehouse— 
stone—60 x 30—2 stories high—subsistence 
stores below, Quartermaster’s stores. 


Temporary shelters over Quartermaster'’s 
stores. 


[See Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LIl, 444.] 
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A. Commanding Officer’s Quarters—log building L. Laundresses Quarters and a Storeroom—log, 
—4 rooms, 15 x 17—portico in front. 20 x 14. 


M. Bakehouse—logs—20 x 14. 

N. Guardhouse—stone—1 Offrs. room, 14 x 16— 
1 guard room, 14 x 16-1 light prison, 14 x 16— 
4 cells for prisoners, each 3 x 9—officers room 


. Officers’ Quarters—adobe—2 rooms, 14 x 16— 
porticos front & rear. 


. Officers’ Quarters-—weatherboarding—2 rooms, 


Q 


10 x 12—portico in front. 


. Officers’ Quarters—log building—2 rooms, 12 
x 14—porticos front & rear. 


2. Officers’ Quarters—adobe—2 rooms, 14 x 16 


porticos front & rear. 

. Officers’ Quarters—weatherboarding—1 room, 
16 x 17—portico in front. 

. Officers’ Quarters—adobe—4 rooms, 14 x 16— 
basement only finished. 

.&I. Sutler’s Stores (private property )—built 
by L. G. Capers. 

. Hospital—undressed logs—25 x 12—fast de- 
caying. 


.& P. Quarters for two Companies 


now used as a magazine. 
each 3 
rooms & a Sergeants’ room—logs—48 x 16. 


.&S. Quarters for two Companies—one log & 


one jacal—48 x 16—One used as hay house— 
other, for lumber. 


. Stable—frame building—35 x 35—containing 


forage house & 12 stalls. 


. Storehouses—log—3 rooms, 20 x 16, and an 


office, 14 x 16. 


. Blacksmith Shop—adobe—1l4 x 16. 
. Magazine—stone—14 x 14—unfinished, requir- 


ing roof & flooring. 


Note: The grounds, about ten acres, are enclosed with a picket fence except the side bordering on 


the creek. 


[See Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LUI, 202.] 
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Indianola, Corpus Christi, and the Mouth of the Rio Grande, and 
it is respectfully suggested that the cost of provision landed at each 
of those depots shall be their price at all the posts supplied there- 


from. 
MeEpIcAL DEPARTMENT. 


1.—Necessity of additional officers. No less than seven stations and 
three of the depots inspected by me were without medical officers. 
The strictness with which the officers of this Corps are kept to duty, 
is proverbial; but their numbers are not sufficient to meet the wants 
of the service in the present dispersed condition of the Army. It is 
extremely rare to find two at any post, however large its garrison, 
though it were desirable that this should be the rule and not the 
exception. Besides their liability to sickness and it being often im- 
practicable to obtain a citizen physician in the vicinity, it is some- 
times necessary to detach a portion of the command on hazardous 
service, and in such cases either the detachment or the main body 
must be left without a Surgeon. Moreover, their present limited 
numbers operate to their disadvantage in another respect, they can 
seldom obtain the indulgence of a leave of absence, or if it be 
accorded, they are expected, during such absence, to provide the post 
with medical attendance free of expense to the United States—a 
principle which is not applied to any other class of officers. 

2.—Hospital Stewards. Although the law (Act, July 5, 1838, sec- 
tion 12) fixes the pay of hospital stewards, it is held that no provision 
is made for their enlistment, and they are now taken from the 
strength of companies. The duties of these men are highly respon- 
sible and they require a special training. They should form part of 
the organization of the Medical Department, be enlisted by the 
Purveyor in New York, and be there instructed, at least in pharmacy, 
before being sent to posts. 


Pay DEPARTMENT. 


Payments to the troops. The laws and the regulations of the pay 
department prescribe that arrears of pay shall “at no time exceed 
two months, unless the circumstances of the case shall render it 
unavoidable;” yet the practice in this Department is to pay only 
every four months; and I witnessed several payments whence the 
arrears were eight months and upwards. The injurious effects re- 
sulting from soldiers receiving large sums of money at a time, are 
well known. Drunkenness and disorder soon make their appearance, 
discipline is forgotten, and desertions are numerous. The authority 
for the practice is an order issued by Bvt. Brig. General Harney, 
August 6, 1851, and continued in force by the present Department 
Commander, August 2, 1852. One-third of the entire Army is in the 
8th Department. The Pay Department, besides officers of the higher 
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grades, consists of twenty-five paymasters, of whom only four have 
been assigned to duty in Texas. Whether the “unavoidable” necessity 
contemplated by the law ought to exist under such circumstances, is 
a question that I fulfill my duty by presenting for the decision of 
my superiors. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 


Maps. I was rather surprised at the want of acquaintance with 
the country which I found prevailing throughout my tour. It was 
impossible to procure exact information, and scarcely a guide fur- 
nished me from one post to the next, had a proper knowledge of 
the route. There should be sketches at each post of all the roads 
leading to the other posts with which it communicates. These should 
be on a large scale, and on them should be delineated in detail all 
the streams, watering places, and the most prominent natural objects, 
with their courses, distances, &c. Such a map I saw at Fort Chad- 
bourne, drawn by Lt. Dodge, 8th Infantry. There may be similar 
ones at other posts, but if so the fact did not come under my ob- 
servation. 

Bvt. Lt. Col. Johnston has made an excellent skeleton map of the 
8th Department, with all the posts and the roads leading to them, 
&c, correctly laid down. It is respectfully recommended that this 
map be engraved and copies furnished to every post commander, if 
not to every officer, within the Department. With the aid of this 
map, and by requiring every scouting party sent out to make a sketch 
of the ground passed over, we should possess in a short time the 
means of acquiring an intimate knowledge of the topography of the 
whole country. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


1.—Musketoons. There is but one opinion as to the worthlessness 
of this arm. A forcible illustration on this point was given me by 
Lieut. Hawes of the ed Dragoons. While commanding at Fort Inge, 
for two and a half months, it was his practice to cause the guard, 
four men, to discharge their pieces daily at a target, the outer circle 
of which was 17 inches in diameter and the inner 314 inches. As a 
stimulant to accuracy of firing, the orders were to excuse from a 
tour of guard those men who should strike within the smaller circle. 
In the whole two and a half months only four such shots were 
made, and but eleven within the circumference of the larger circle. 

2.—Belt plates. The new belt plate bearing the Arms of the 
United States, is only issued to those who wear swords. The inten- 
tion was that every officer and soldier in the Army should wear this 
plate, in order to show that, however attached to regiments and 
corps, they all belonged to a common service. I know this to have 
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been the intention because the idea (as you will perhaps remember) 
originated with myself, and the late Adjutant General and yourself 
with whom I was associated in examining for the General-in-Chief 
the report of the Uniform Board, at once concurred in the sugges- 
tion that such a plate should be introduced as a part of the uniform 
of any soldier. But in the order describing the dress (paragraph No. 
go) it has, through some mistake, been printed “Sword belt-plate,” 
and this has occasioned an anomalous state of things. Thus, while 
privates of the Cavalry regiments and all musicians are furnished 
with this plate, it is not supplied to corporals and privates of Artil- 
lery and Infantry. It should be worn either on the breast or as a 
waist belt plate (or, preferably, in both places) by those who do 
not carry swords, and the regulation should be changed so as to 
read, simply, “Belt-plates.” The waist belt plate now issued is that 
used prior to the adoption of the new uniform—a plain elliptical 
plate with the letters “U.S.” in the centre. This plate, as also the 
Cartridge box, and cartridge box belt plates, are of cast lead washed 
with brass. This washing soon rubs off, exposing the lead beneath, 
and the wire hooks or fastenings will not stand the least pull upon 
them. All plates should be cast in solid brass. 


3.—Cases for Colt’s Revolver Pistols. It is not safe to carry this 
pistol in the holster, and the practice is universal of wearing it in a 
leathern case attached to the sword, or waist belt. It gives the soldier 
a feeling of security to carry this arm about his person so that he 
cannot be separated from it. The leather cases now used are made, 
and often indifferently, at the posts. They should be furnished with 
the pistols. 

Mountep Corps. 


1.—Description of horses. Every cavalry regiment and mounted 
company should be required to keep, according to an established 
form, a book containing a description of all horses received, similar 
to the “Descriptive book” of men now prescribed by the Regulations. 

2.—Veterinary Surgeons, or principal farriors. A veterinary Sur- 
geon should form part of the organization of every mounted corps. 
The services of such a person would often be invaluable. I may 
instance the Mounted Riflemen as a case in point. Bvt. Captain 
Hatch, Commanding Company I of that regiment, informed me 
that, preparatory to embarking for Texas, his company was ordered 
to New Orleans to be mounted. As there were not enough well 
horses to supply the whole company, he was directed by Major Gen- 
eral Twiggs to make up his complement by selecting seventeen from 
a lot of sick horses. In doing this he exercised every precaution, but 
not being familiar with the diseases of horses, he accidentally got 
one or two that were glandered, and thus through his instrumentality 
that destructive disease was introduced into his regiment and a large 
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number of horses swept off. The Captain stated that the loss in his 
own company had been more than sufficient to pay the salary of a 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

The duty of the Veterinary Surgeon should be to instruct the 
farriers of companies, and he should be a member of every Board 
of Survey ordered for the inspection of horses of the regiment. The 
office or grade of principal farrier formerly existed—see Act, March 
30, 1814, section 4. 

3.—Farriers, blacksmiths, saddlers and wheelwrights. Every troop 
of Cavalry and company of Light Artillery, should have a farrier, 
a blacksmith, and a saddler. These grades were formerly authorized 
—see acts, April 12, 1808, Section 2—June 26, 1812, section 4—March 
go, 1814, section 5. The Mounted Riflemen are now allowed a farrier 
and a blacksmith, while in the dragoon regiments the same person 
is both farrier and blacksmith. The Light Artillery now have but 
two artificers. One of these might act as farrier, the other as black- 
smith, and two more should be added, a saddler and a wheelwright. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1.—Manual for Colt’s Revolver Pistol. This arm being now adopt- 
ed into service, instructions for loading and keeping it in order, 
should be published. An intelligent Cavalry officer who has had 
experience with the pistol, could best prepare such instructions. 

2.—Hats. I find the light broad brim Texas hat, of various forms 
and shades of colour, almost universally worn on scouts and about 
the garrison, when not on duty. The present uniform cap is re- 
garded as entirely unsuited to this hot climate. It is suggested whether 
it might not be expedient to adopt a hat of a proper pattern for 
the warm seasons. 

3-—Hunting Shirts. The Cavalry on scouts invariably wore hunt- 
ing shirts, generally of dark blue flannel. They are more comfortable 
than coats or jackets and are a great protection to their clothing. The 
practice is irregular, but it might be well to sanction it by issuing 
such shirts, properly made, in lieu of the white cotton fatigue, or 
stable frocks, now allowed and which from their colour are of very 
little use. 

4.—Farm culture. The circumstances of the service in Texas do 
not admit of any attempts at farm culture, and no efforts have, there- 
fore, been made to carry out in this respect the provisions of “General 
Orders,” No. 1 of 1851. That order is a dead letter in the 8th Depart- 
ment, and as it has not been found to work well anywhere, its 
revocation would seem to be proper. 

5-—Post books. Commanders of posts are required to perform 
duties which make it indispensable that they should keep certain 
books, such as Morning Report, Guard, Order and Letter books, 
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and yet no provision is made by the regulations for furnishing such 
books, and their purchase out of the post fund is, very properly, 
prohibited. This is an omission that ought to be supplied in the 
next edition of the General Regulations. 

6.—Brevet rank of Acting Inspectors General. It is respectfully 
suggested that whenever officers of the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment are ordered to make a tour of inspection, they be at the same 
time assigned to duty according to their highest brevet. Independent 
of the personal advantages, which are simply just, inasmuch as the 
officer’s expenses are increased, the service would be benefitted by 
the arrangement. Rank gives consideration everywhere and thus en- 
larges an officer’s sphere of usefulness; but, in addition, this question 
of brevet rank is so variously regarded in the Army, according to 
the interests of parties, that in ordering an important inspection all 
grounds of difficulty ought to be removed in advance. It must not 
be inferred from these remarks that I encountered any embarrass- 
ments on this score; for being intent on accomplishing my instruc- 
tions, I was not particular about minor matters; and I take pleasure 
in adding I was everywhere received with the utmost courtesy and 
kindness. But had I been disposed to make points, the occasions 
would not have been wanting; for I found that while some Com- 
manders regarded me at reviews as a Lieutenant Colonel, at other 
posts I was considered only a Major. 

I here close the account of my tour of inspection. I have en- 
deavoured to cover the whole ground of my instructions and to dis- 
charge with fidelity the duties they imposed. The report of that tour 
is now respectfully submitted; and, in the words of one the history 
of whose pilgrimage, unlike mine, will live forever, I have only to 
add, “would it were worthier!” 

I have the honour to be, Colonel, 
Your most obt. Servt. 
W. G. FREEMAN, 
Asst. Adjt. Genl. & Actg. Inspr. Genl. 
[Rubric] 
(See over for Appendix.) 


A.D.S. 


Appendix. 
V. 


(Relative to the location, objects & uses of the posts in Texas.) 
Copy. Head Quarters 8th Mil. Depart. 
Corpus Christi July 19th 1853. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Wm. G. Freeman, 
Asst. Adjutant General, 
Colonel, 
As you requested me on the eve of your departure, I now furnish 
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you with the information in regard to the location, objects and uses 
of the posts on the frontier of Texas. 

The South western frontier is bordered by the Rio Grande, the 
co-limit with the Republic of Mexico. The posts on that line, begin- 
ning towards the mouth of the river, are Fort Brown, at Brownsville 
opposite Matamoras, the principal town & commercial place on the 
Mexican side—next above is the post of Ringgold Barracks, estab- 
lished as near as possible opposite Camargo, a place of some impor- 
tance in Mexico—then Laredo at an old established village on our 
side where the highway from the interior directed to San Antonio 
and Nacogdoches formerly crossed; this is Fort McIntosh—Above is 
Fort Duncan at a crossing of the river known as Eagle Pass. All these 
posts were occupied on the first establishment of the Department 
after the Mexican War and were intended to control the usual lines 
of communication with the country south of the river. 

The country near them is unproductive—rains are not frequent, 
and are irregular so that grass is scarce and the only supply for 
troops is fresh beef. Corn is generally procured from the opposite 
side after you get above steamboat navigation, the end of which is 
at Rio Grande City near Ringgold Barracks. The title to the land 
on which these posts are placed is in dispute & the United States 
are mere tenants at will without being certain who are their 
landlords. 

In rear of this line and merely parallel to it on the Nueces River 
and one of its tributaries are three posts; Fort Merrill the lowest on 
the right bank of the river was one of the early established posts & 
intended to protect the settlements near & below Goliad on the 
San Antonio river & about San Patricio on the Nueces. It is not 
well placed & since other measures have been adopted with success 
to keep the Indians out of the region between the Nueces & Rio 
Grande it is no longer necessary for the purposes first intended & is 
only used for the protection of the sick & stores until buildings can 
be erected at the Post above. Fort Ewell is now at the crossing of the 
highway from San Antonio to Laredo over the Nueces. This point 
was selected as the centre of the curve formed by the Rio Grande & 
nearly equidistant from the several posts on that river which might 
require succor. The site was fixed on a year since but soon after the 
troops occupying it were called to the field & so great is the difficulty 
in getting proper building materials that no houses except one for 
stores is yet covered [?] in. The high water this year cut it off from 
the Rio Grande by filling the bottom of the Saledo a small tributary 
of the Nueces running parallel with it, nearly. I have just instructed 
the Commanding Officer of the Rifle Regiment to examine & select 
a spot about 25 miles above where there are materials in more 
abundance for building & no obstruction to a movement to the Rio 
Grande. 
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Fort Inge is one of the old line of posts stretching across from 
Eagle Pass towards Red River just at the edge of the settlements 
—it is situated on the high road from San Antonio to Eagle Pass & 
near the point where the road to El Paso leaves it, protecting the 
travel on both roads. A lease cannot be procured for a longer term 
than five years & it is not worth while to erect buildings there for 
that time or to put expensive repairs on those that exist. In a few 
years it will not be necessary. 

The three posts last mentioned are in the vicinity of a fertile 
country already furnishing a large quantity of corn & in the midst 
of fine pastures. 

Following up the El Paso road from Fort Inge you probably lose 
the streams & timber & on the last of the former when about entering 
the desert that borders the Pecos River, on the head of the Creek 
Los Moras, is Fort Clark a post established last year. This is the last 
post until arriving in New Mexico. 

On taking command of the Department two years since my first 
duty was to examine the frontier in advance of all the posts & settle- 
ments & having concluded the task I selected the sites of the line 
of outer posts, from the Rio Grande to Red River. Considering 
Fort Clark as the commencement of the line, the next going north- 
wardly is Fort Terrett on the head spring of the principal branch 
of the Llano river—there is no wood or water beyond this in the 
direction of the great prairies sufficient to sustain a post. The country 
on the river is fertile but yet uninhabited, wood, grass & material 
for building abundant (except shingles—) water unfailing—Next to 
this is Fort McKavett on the head spring of the San Saba similarly 
situated to the other. We then cross the Concho river—the main 
branch of the Colorado; it heads some distance out to the westward 
but a part of its head would be thrown too far forward & in advance 
of the rest of the line. A position having every necessary requisite 
was selected on the north branch, but the officers successively in 
command were dissatisfied with it & delayed making preparations 
for the winter until it was so late that the site was removed to a 
more covered and wooded point thirty miles further north on Oak 
creek a branch of the salt fork of the Colorado—Here Fort Chad- 
bourne is established—The country is fertile but uninhabited with 
good suppy of wood water and grass. Travelling about N. N. E. you 
fall on the head waters of the Clear fork of the Brazos river which 
interlock with those of the salt branch of the Colorado, & following 
down one branch, at its junction with another, is the post at Phan- 
tom Hill—The water here is not good and timber for building must 
be brought from a distance—the soil is fertile the grass good but the 
country uninhabited—Continuing down the stream you cross to the 
Salt fork of the Brazos & before the two branches meet you arrive 
at Fort Belknap on the former. This site was already selected by 
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Gen Belknap when I arrived there—There are good springs of water, 
abundance of coal—good pasture, & a well wooded country to recom- 
mend it. Some persons have settled near it since the establishment 
of the post, but they have not yet made crops—Between this and 
Preston on Red River you pass through the “Cross Timbers’ & on 
coming on the heads of the Trinity river you find settlements which 
continue through a well wooded and fertile country to Red River— 
A post was to have been established above this line at the mouth of 
the “Little Witshita river—but the want of troops & the long line of 
transportation for supplies has hitherto prevented it. Preston was at 
first established as the Depot for the posts at Fort Belknap and 
Phantom Hill; but the difficulties of the navigation of Red River 
prevented the supplies arriving in time & the route of communica- 
tion was changed. 

Nearly parallel with this outer line of posts is the original frontier 
line of posts—First, beginning with the most northern one, is Fort 
Worth on the Trinity. The next Fort Graham on the waters of the 
Brazos—Then Fort Croghan near the Colorado on a tributary creek— 
these three being nearly in a line and in the settled country now, 
although established at first beyond it. 

In advance of the last on a branch of the Llano, itself a tributary 
of the Colorado is Fort Mason, just on the edge of the German set- 
tlement made some years ago and abandoned in consequence of 
Indian hostilities & now resettled under the protection of the troops. 
The country around Fort Mason is healthy, the water good—fuel, 
timber, & grass plenty & its position very desirable & useful in all 
respects. If affairs are tranquil on the Rio Grande it would be the 
proper place to erect quarters for the Dept. Head Quarters. 

As none of the new posts are finished & afford but little covering 
for stores—Fort Martin Scott—as Fort Merrill—has been retained for 
the use of the buildings—when the others are finished it will be 
abandoned. 

The distances between the posts & the depots from which they 
are supplied you will learn more accurately as you visit them—the 
roads are changed since I first went along the frontier—There is a 
continuous wagon road from Preston & indeed from the mouth of 
the Little Witchita along the whole line of the outer posts to & down 
the Rio Grande except between Fort Terrett & Fort Clark where the 
rough country about the head of the Nueces renders a wagon road 
impossible without some expensive labour. A good, constantly trav- 
elled, wagon road extends from Fort Worth to Fort Merrill & there 
are good wagon roads by which supplies are constantly carried from 
all the outer posts to the nearest inner ones & to Austin San Antonio 
& Corpus Christi—but it must be understood there are no bridges 
over the streams & when these are swollen by rains they are impassable 
& cause delays. 
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Company Officers Quarters—2 rooms, 18 x 18, 
with passage 15 ft.—hewn logs—clapboard 
roof—leaky. 
Officers Quarters—2 rooms, 
ft. passage—logs—leaky. 
Officers Quarters—2 rooms, 
ft. passage—logs—leaky. 
Quarters—Company “B,’’ Second Dragoons— 
2 double buildings with passage between of 12 
ft.—4 rooms, 17 x 17—old & leaky. 
Unocecupied Company Quarters—palisade work 
logs--leaky & no floor. 
Hospital—body of building 84 x 17—2 corner 
rooms 10 x 10—framed board floors—clapboard 
roof—2 piazzas. 
Adjutants Office—framed—2 rooms, 11 x 11, 
with passage of 7 ft.—2 leaky piazzas. 


15 x 15, with 8 


14 x 14, with 8 
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Two Commissary Storerooms—90 x 31, 
no floors—clapboard roofs. 
Quartermaster’s Storeroom, 30 x 15—logs—no 
floor, leaky. 

Guard House—logs—without floor, 12 x 12. 


Bakehouse—logs, 15 x 20—leaky. 


logs, 


. Company Mess Shed—-palisade work, 30 x 15— 


no floor—leaky. 


Company Stable—palisade work, 150 x 30— 
clapboard roof—leaky. 

Quartermaster’s Stable—palisade 
work, 

Laundresses’ Qrs. 12 x 15—logs, no floors— 
leaky. 


Sutler’s Store. 
Kitchens—logs—15 x 
leaky. 


15 puncheon floors— 


[See Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LUI, 459-] 
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Fig. R—Rough Plan of Fort Graham, Texas 
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a. Officers Quarters—2 rooms, 15 x 16, with pas- 120 x 22—rough logs. 
sage of 10 ft. and shed room of 9 ft. g.l First Sergeant’s Room & Storeroom, Com- 
pany “C’—logs—22 x 18 


a.l Outbuildings of a—enclosure, rough palings. 

b. Officers Quarters—hewn logs—2 rooms, 16 x 
18, with passage of 10 ft. 

b.1 Outbuildings of b. 


h. Hospital—hewn logs—chinked—2 rooms, 16 x 
15—-passage 10 ft.—front portico. 

i. Surgeon’s  Quarters—hewn logs—chinked—2 
rooms, 16 x 15—passage 10 ft. 


icers s—2 rooms, 15 x 15—weather- : 

k. Dispensary—clapboards—15 x 12. 

Outbuildings of |. Adjutant’s Office—weatherboarding—I18 x 16. 

d. Officers Quarters—unhewn logs—chinked & m. Company's Storehouse—split picketing—not 
plastered—2 rooms—12 x 14. chinked—90 x 22. 

d.i Kitchen of d. n. Guardhouse—rough logs—25 x 12. 

e. Unfinished Officers Quarters—rough hewn logs. o. Blacksmith Shop—rough logs. 

f. Quarters—Company “F,’’ Second Dragoons— p. Shed Stabling—Company “C,” Second Dra- 
120 x 16—rough logs. goons—picketing. 

f.1 Company “F’ Mess Room—picketing—40 x qa. Stables—Company ‘“F’’—picketing & shed— 
20. we Mil 270 x 10. 

f.11 Company “F” Kitchen—rough logs 15 x 15. r. Corn Cribs—unhewn logs—15 x 15—no floors. 

f.1i1 First Sergeant’s Room—Company ‘“‘F”— s. Bakehouse—22 x 16—weatherboarding, stone 
log—15 x 15. oven. 


f.1111 Company “‘F’’ Storerooms—logs—30 x 12. t. Sutler’s Store. 
g. Quarters—Company “C” Second Dragoons— u. Camp Women’s huts—rough logs. 
[See Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LIII, 462.] 
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a. Officers Quarters—hewed logs—2 rooms & a passage—old & leaky. 
b. Hospital—hewed logs—2 rooms & a passage—in good order. 

c. Commissary's Store—rough logs—Clapboard roof—no flooring. 

d. Quarters for two Companies—Clapboard roof—no flooring. 


e. Blacksmith's Shop. 


Sutler's Store. 


g. Laundresses’ Quarters. 


[See Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LUT, 465.] 
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The plan of defence of the country from Indian attack is modified 
by the necessity of preventing the Indians within our lines trespass- 
ing on Mexico—To obtain both these ends was the aim in the present 
disposition of the posts. 

In the first place a double line of posts (was) adopted. An Indian 
dislikes to find a line of troops already in his rear before he has 
arrived at the scene of his contemplated depredations—his trail is 
discovered before he had made his attack & means are taken to in- 
tercept him even before he has alarmed the settlements. With rapid 
communication with the inner line—he will be attacked in front 
before he has struck his blow—since the establishment of the double 
line no attempt has been made to pass—the few thefts—committed 
have been in the neighbourhood of the posts & are only such as are 
of daily occurrence in the best governed of our cities. ‘he region 
between the Nueces & Rio Grande is the range of wild cattle & 
horses—it is not inhabited except on the rivers & there sparsely; 
it is infested by thieves robbers & murderers from Mexico & ‘Iexas 
& the few outrages committed there under these circumstances test 
the value of the defence. 

The cavalry were placed in the second line because they could 
procure forage there & be maintained at less expense & because as 
the scene of their operations must be between the two lines—if they 
were in front they would when called into the field have to carry 
their supplies—convoyed to them at a great cost—back on the very 
route by which they received them, & lastly as they would be most 
efficient in actual pursuit it was best to place them near the line to 
be protected—that of the settlements—& not place them where—not 
being able to move until the enemy had passed their line, they would 
then have to move probably back to the very line they now occupy. 

The infantry would shut the retreat to the Indians & delay & 
obstruct them until the cavalry were upon them. 

The first line was intended to supply another want—the store- 
houses are directed (when they are built) to be supplied with 
enough to furnish any command of g00 men & horses tor a march 
to the front—so that on the line which formerly was the extreme 
limit of expeditions to the Northwest, because there all supplies 
were finished, now is found a full supply for a march of equal length 
to the front from a new base of operations—but even this is not the 
limit, for two companies from each of the contiguous posts are to 
march to the front about 100 miles with all their wagons loaded, 
establish there a temporary depot from which one company is to 
return with its empty wagons for a new supply—thus furnishing a 
new base line of operations 100 miles in advance of the outer line 
of posts & it was by these means that I proposed to act against the 
Indians invading Mexico—by intersecting their very outermost line 
of movement,—for beyond this water is too scarce to admit of a 
march of many men. 
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The Secretary of War had directed the occupation of the line 
known as “Marcy’s return route from New Mexico”—but this line 
although abundant in water & fuel for small parties did not suffice 
for the establishment of posts & a line as near it as possible has been 
taken occupying in some instances the very heads of the streams & 
in other points as far up them as furnished material fuel & water 
& were in due communication with the other posts. 

The post most bare is between the heads of the Concho, San Saba, 
Llano, Las Moras rivers, and the watered country beyond the Pecos. 
This is too utterly barren & dry to be occupied by garrisons. When 
the extreme posts are finished & supplied movements will be made 
in advance. We have not the means to do it at present. 

The Mounted Riflemen were placed in second line behind the 
Rio Grande because there they could only move to the rear—they 
could not cross the river—they are in the centre of the curve & can 
re-inforce any point of it by a short march on the radius instead of 
a long one on the circumference—they have pasture on the spot & 
corn near on the Medina & San Antonio rivers & under their pro- 
tection preparations are making to settle the country near them— 
2,000 bushels of corn will be raised this year at Fort Inge. 

The country between the Rio Grande & Nueces has been thor- 
oughly scoured by the Mounted men from their central position & 
our trains now pass undisturbed without escorts. 

The extent of country to supply is so immense that the cost of 
supplying it seems large & is always a cause of niggardly appropria- 
tions—if these were in conformity to the necessity of the service I 
would answer that every end desired from the occupation of the 
troops would be answered. 

With sincere regard, 

Your Obedt. Servt. 

PERSIFER F. SMITH, 
Bvt. Maj. Genl. 
Comdg. Dept. 
Appendix 
Z. 
(Relative to INDIANs in Texas.) 


Letter from Bvt. Maj. H. W. Merrill, 2d Dragoons, Commanding 
Fort Worth, to Maj. R. S. Neighbours, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in Texas. 

Fort Worth, Texas, Aug. 9, 1853. 
Extract. 
Major R. S. Neighbours, 
Sir: 
x x x x 
There are at this time a few Indians (two parties) in the northern 
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part of the State, viz. a small party under José Maria, about 35, miles 
above Fort Graham, on the Brazos, where they are hunting, raising 
corn, and living quietly, though much in fear of being removed. 
This party numbers from 50 to 100 total. A second party is stopping 
at the Agency on the Clear Fork of the Brazos, between Forts Bel- 
knap and Phantom Hill. This party may number from 50 to 150 
total. Both are mostly Caddoes and Ionies. 

The Wacoes, Keechies, Tawaconies, Witchitas and a part of the 
Caddoes, Anadakoes, and Ionies, now live across Red River. These 
are the little bands which have committed and still continue to 
commit (though much less frequent) the majority of depredations 
in Texas. A mounted force of one or two companies and an Agent 
should be stationed amongst them, to awe, watch over, and keep 
them at their villages. One efficient company stationed among them 
would hold them in check and do more than a Regiment after them. 
They profess friendship and rarely do more than steal. 

They number nearly as follows: 


(Tawaconies,?** 140) 
( ) 
(Wacoes, 120) 
Allied Bands. ( ) 450 total. 
(Keechies, 40) 
( ) 
(Witchitaws,?* 150) 
(Caddoes, 80) 
( ) 
Allied Bands. (Anadakoes, 100) 230 total. 
( ) 
(lonies, 50) 


The above, except the Witchitaws, have mostly emigrated from 
Texas within the last two years, and live on the Canadian and False 
Washita rivers, in the Choctaw Nation and above Fort Arbuckle. 

Indians still living in Texas. 


(Caddoes, 80) 
( ) 

Allied Bands. (Anadakoes, 100) Brazos. 
( ) 
(lonies, 60) 


#38'The Tawaconies, or Tawakonis, lived on the middle Brazos and Trinity rivers. 
See F. W. Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (2 vols.; 
Washington, 1907-1910) , II, 701-704. 

239The Witchitaws, more commonly, Wichitas, were of Caddoan stock. See ibid., 
947-959. 
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Tonkeways,”*° 180—Colorado 
Comanches, 5 to 600—San Saba. 
Lipans,** 4 to 500—South of San Saba. 
Muscaloras,?42 40 to 50—South of San Saba. 


Total in Texas, 1,570 


Of this number about 250 are capable of bearing arms. Both policy 
and humanity would urge that these Indians be clothed and fed till 
otherwise provided for by donations of land and settlement. 


I have the honor to be, respectfully, 
Your obt. servt. 


H. W. MEeErkRILL, 
Capt. 2d Drags. 
Bvt. Maj. U. S. Army. 
Major R. S. Neighbours, 
Indian Agent. 
Extract of a letter from Jesse Stem, then Indian Agent, to Maj. 
H. W. Merrill, on the same subject as the foregoing. 


240The Tonkeways, or Tonkawas, were a prominent tribe living in Central Texas. 
Ibid., 778-782. 

241The Lipans were an Apache tribe, noted for their depredations in Texas, 
New Mexico, and Mexico. See ibid., I, 768-769. 

242The Muscaloras, or Mescaleros, were also an Apache tribe, whose principal 
range extended into the Staked Plains. See ibid., 846. 
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Falls County 
ROY EDDINS 


MISCELLANEOUS Facts 


ALLS County, on the Blackland Prairies of East Central 

Texas, except for the eastern part, which is on the Post 

Oak Belt, has about sixty varieties of soils. Its topography 
is level to rolling, and the county is bisected by the Brazos River, 
Texas’ largest stream. Its altitude varies from 350 to 400 feet, and 
the average rainfall is 38.22 inches per annum. The mean tem- 
perature is 67.6 degrees, and the growing season is of 249 days 
duration. 

Soils are mostly black waxy, loam, and sandy. Most of its trees 
are cottonwood, post oak, live oak, elm, pecan, ash, hickory, and 
mesquite. It has clay, suitable for the manufacture of brick, and 
limestone. 

Chief crops are cotton, grain sorghums, oats, cover crops, to- 
matoes, peas, watermelons, corn, alfalfa, and other fruit and 
truck crops—for sale and canning. 

Its livestock include beef cattle, dairy cattle, poultry, horses, 
hogs and some sheep and goats. 

Falls County’s area is 761 square miles and its unofficial 1950 
population, according to the local newspapers, is 26,382 (34.6 
persons for each square mile) . 


CouRTHOUSES 


First courthouse (1850-1855) —a log cabin, perhaps, one room. 

Second courthouse (1855—until it burned about 1870) —built 
of cedar, cut from a grove of cedar trees, which once grew about 
two miles south of Big Creek, between Marlin and Reagan, at 
what was called “Hog Island.” It burned about 1870, and many 
valuable records were lost, causing considerable inconvenience 
to the people. 

Third courthouse (1876-1887) —built of brick, started as a one- 
story building and completed as two-story. It was condemned as 
unsafe about 1884, following a severe storm. 
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Fourth courthouse (1887-1939) —built of brick, plastered out- 
side. It was tall and stately, having a clock tower, in which was 
a huge clock with faces looking north, east, south, and west. Its 
gong rang out the hours of days and nights. The courthouse was 
declared unsafe in 1938. 

Fifth courthouse (1939—to the present) —built of native Texas 
stone. Plaque in it reads: “Federal Works Agency—Public Works 
Administration—John W. Carmody, Federal Works Administra- 
tor—Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States—Falls 
County Courthouse, 1939.” 


THE Brazos RIVER 


The Brazos River traverses the county and has “a shallow 
valley two to three miles wide, bordered by low moderately 
sloping upland escarpments, which, in many places, mark the 
boundaries of the flood plains and the flat ancient stream ter- 
races, lying high above overflow.” 

Red soil, brought downstream in many frequent overflows 
(often dangerous and costly), settled to form a “bottom” of 
alluvial soil, which accounts for frequent shifting of the stream’s 
channel. The alluvial soil, too, made bridge-building difficult 
and crossing the river difficult and costly. 

The greatest shift of the channel took place in the middle 
1860's, when it shifted eastward, creating the present falls. The 
original falls were about two miles southwest of the present ones. 


HISTORY 
INDIANS—TRADING Post AT FALLS 


The area, which is now Falls County, was once inhabited by 
and roamed over by savage Indians, determined to prevent the 
White Man from molesting their “happy hunting grounds” and 
favorite fishing holes on the Brazos. The Reverend F. P. Goddard 
of Marlin and others have collections of arrow heads, tomahawks, 
flint hand-axes and knives, stone bowls and other artifacts found 
in the county to prove the presence of many Indians at one time. 
Also, numerous Indian burial grounds and skeletons have been 
unearthed. 

The falls of the Brazos became a place of rendezvous for early 
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prospectors and settlers, and in 1819 David Long and Captain 
Johnson established a trading post there. At that time, the falls 
were about two miles southwest of the present falls. The river 
changed its course in the middle 1860's. 


OTHER EARLY SETTLEMENTS 


In 1830, Sterling C. Robertson of Tennessee brought about 
two hundred families and established his “Nashville Colony” on 
the Brazos River. Some families joined a few people at the falls, 
and in 1833 Robertson appointed J. G. W. Pierson to establish a 
capital of his colony at the falls. Pierson did so and named it 
“Sarahville de Viesca,”’ or ‘‘Viesca,’” for short. The vast area of 
the Nashville Colony was named “Viesca District.” It was then 
a possession of Mexico. 

Viesca (the name was later changed to Fort Milam) became 
an important outpost of protection for all Texas before, during, 
and immediately after the Texas War of Independence. Eventual- 
ly, it faded, although the name, Viesca, was preserved for several 
years as the name of another community to the south, believed 
by some to have been a forerunner of Cedar Springs. 


IN THE TEXAS REVOLUTION 


Viesca and Viesca District (which became Fort Milam and 
Milam District, respectively, late in 1835) sent delegates to the 
Consultations of patriots, as they resisted Mexican despotism. 
Robertson lived at the falls in early 1836, when, as a delegate, 
he attended the memorable Convention at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos and became one of the signers of the Declaration of Texas 
Independence. ‘That memorable document was written by his 
nephew, George C. Childress, also delegate from Viesca District 
and a signer. 

An Indian raid on a surveying party from the falls intensified 
the Runaway Scrape, and the falls were practically deserted, ex- 
cept for a few soldiers, who remained on guard. 


INDIAN WOES 


After victory at San Jacinto, people returned to the falls area 
slowly, because of the diabolism of the Indians. When they re- 
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turned, they settled on the east side (others moved to the east 
side) to have the stream between them and the Indians of the 
West. 

A preacher, Z. N. Morrell, and his family arrived early in 1836, 
Morrell having been there in 1835 on a prospecting trip. For the 
people there, he became religious leader, farmer, Indian fighter, 
and servant. At the request of the people, he made several trips 
southward for ammunition and supplies. While away on one trip, 
Indians attacked the fort and his wife and children were forced 
to flee for their lives. Afterwards, the Morrells moved away for 
safety. Their names are definitely linked with the early history 
of the Falls County area, and, in later years, the preacher organ- 
ized a number of churches in Falls County. 

After 1837, a frontier settlement sprang up east of the river, 
which someone named “Bucksnort” in a bit of hilarity. It existed 
for about sixteen years, at one time an important trading center. 
Farther east Blue Ridge gained importance and influence, and 
about two miles south of the present town of Marlin, John Mar- 
lin built a rectangular log house of heavy oak logs, laid close 
together and notched to form holes from which to watch and 
shoot. This house became “Fort Marlin,” because it was a defense 
center and Marlin was an Indian fighter. 

About seven miles north of Fort Marlin, George Morgan built 
his log home, and on January 1, 1839, when Morgan and 
other men of the neighborhood were away, Indians raided the 
place, massacred women and children, scalped them, and left some 
severely wounded. When survivors reached Fort Marlin and told 
of Morgan’s massacre, the people went to the ill-fated home, 
cared for the wounded, and buried the dead. 

‘Ten days later, seventy Indians, believed to have been the same 
who perpetrated the Morgan’s massacre, attacked Fort Marlin 
but were repulsed with the loss of several of their number by 
two men and two boys who suffered no casualties. 

The people now realized that they must either “take care’’ of 
the Indians quickly, or desert the place, or be annihilated. A 
posse, formed under command of Benjamin Bryant, found Chief 
Jose Maria and the Indians a short distance east of the scene of 
Morgan’s massacre. ‘The desperate battle which took place (Bat- 
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tle of Morgan’s Point) , was a draw, because the savages far out- 
numbered the settlers. However, the Indians tasted the metal and 
courage of the settlers and temporarily peace prevailed. 

But not for long! In late May of the same year (1839) large 
numbers of Indians, stirred by revengeful Mexicans, were on the 
move, threatening and scheming. Captain John Bird arrived at 
the falls with some rangers, recruited more, and went in search 
of the marauders. A decisive battle took place in Bell County 
near a creek, which became thereafter Bird Creek. The Indians 
in command of Chief Buffalo Hump, who was killed, were de- 
feated, although Captain Bird and many of his men lost their 
lives. This victory and defeats of the savages in other parts of 
Texas put an end to mass Indian threats. A few Indians stole and 
murdered, but there was comparative peace in the falls area. 


FALLs County MEN IN OTHER MEXICAN TROUBLE 


Although Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna signed a treaty of 
peace recognizing Texas independence, Mexico repudiated it 
and invaded Texas in 1842, captured San Antonio and other 
towns, bringing to pass the infamous Dawson's Massacre and the 
Mier Expedition. A number of persons in the Falls County area 
arose to the defense of right at this time, and others, who did 
likewise, became citizens of the county later. 

When ‘Texas was annexed to the United States on February 16, 
1846, Mexican authorities ordered an invasion of ‘Texas to force 
their claims to the territory, precipitating the United States-Mex- 
ican War of 1846-1848. Mexico was again defeated, and, for all 
time, severance of Texas from Mexico was effected. Persons of the 
early Falls County area and later Falls County citizens took part 
in this war, too, 

CALL FoR A NEw County 


Despite troubles with Indians and sorrows, new people con- 
tinued to arrive, and by 1849 a progressive population petitioned 
the state legislature for a new county—to be called Falls County 
—so that they would have a county seat nearer than Cameron 
and Springfield. At that time, residents of the Falls County area 
were divided between Milam County, the county seat of which 
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was Cameron, and Limestone County, formerly Milam County 
(or District), county seat of which was then Springfield. Two 
petitions to the legislature carried 107 names. 

The legislature responded and passed an act on January 28, 
1850, creating Falls County and designating Viesca as the county 
seat. But Viesca was west of the river and practically everybody 
lived east of it; so the people again petitioned the legislature— 
that they be permitted to select the place of the county seat by 
popular vote. 

Because of losses by fire, when a Falls County courthouse, a 
Milam County courthouse, and the state capitol burned in the 
1870's, information is meager, but records show an election was 
held (probably in August, 1850) and “Adams” chosen county 
seat. Adams was the place centered around the home of Dr. Al- 
lensworth Adams. Early Commissioners Court minutes refer to 
“Adams” as the county seat until March 22, 1851, when it refers 
to it as “Marlin.” Name of the place (selected by vote, as 
“Adams’’) was fixed by the legislature, when it passed a final 
act, which created the county on September 4, 1850. The name, 
presumedly, honors the Marlins, who owned land upon which 
the site was located and were famous for suffering Indians raids 
and clearing the area of savages. 


FaLts County Grows 


The county grew steadily; many farmers and stockmen were 
attracted by its fertile lands, abundance of water, and natural 
grasses. Churchill J. Jones, the county's richest and largest slave- 
owner, arrived with his family in 1851, having purchased exten- 
sive lands in the preceding year. 

The cattle industry and other farm pursuits flourished, and 
the people were prosperous. The county was predominantly pro- 
slavery; the people believed they possessed the right to own 
slaves under the Constitution. 


WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 
Falls County voted almost unanimously to secede and to join 
the Confederate States of America. One citizen, Benjamin G. 


Shields, spoke openly against secession and became extremely 
unpopular in the county. 
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An estimated six hundred Falls County men served in the 
Confederate armies, and the people at home worked long hours 
to maintain their home-life and contribute to the welfare of their 
men away. The county furnished varied supplies, especially horses 
and cattle, to the armies, and was prosperous in the beginning. 
Later Confederate money declined in value and, eventually, be- 
came worthless. When the war was over, practically everyone was 
broke and suffering from undernourishment, lack of medicine, 
and the shock of defeat of the Confederate cause. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


When the veterans returned and others came, they turned their 
energies to a new life, too discouraged and humiliated to take 
much interest in politics. This is accredited with being largely 
responsible for the infamous “‘E. J. Davis regime” and its injus- 
tices to former Confederate veterans and their families, which 
included practically everyone in Falls County. Few so-called ‘‘Car- 
petbaggers’” came to the county, and the former slaves, as a 
whole, remained loyal to their “white folks.”” The Negroes ac- 
cepted their responsibilities, as free people, in a practical way, 
few of them violating the aesthetics of society. 

Unpleasantries came, however, when District Judge J. W. Oli- 
ver arrived to “hold court.”” He made use of the militia, person- 
nel of which was to a large extent uneducated Negroes, unaware 
that they were being “‘used”’ by schemers. The people bore the 
indignities patiently but arose to righteous indignation at times, 
their dramatic reactions having effects upon the “Judge.” Judge 
Oliver’s term ended with the end of the Davis regime, late in 
1872. 


First RAILROAD—EARLY POLITICS 


About 1871, the first railroad crossed the county east of the 
river, passing through the county seat and creating Reagan and 
Perry. A short time later barbed wire came into use, and the 
fencing of individual farms caused resentment among some stock- 
men, who were accustomed to the use of free and open ranges. 
Fence-cutting and other lawlessness arose for a brief era, ending 
by 1890. With the fencing of farms, people gave more attention 
to cotton, corn, and other crops. 
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When the people recovered from the shock of war and defeat 
and began to prosper, they began taking more interest in politics. 
Several political parties flourished in the two decades before 1900 
—Democrats, Republicans, Populists, Prohibitionists, and others. 


Ups AND DowNs—OTHER RAILROADS 


Farming at that time was primitive, men, women, and children 
working from sun to sun at back-breaking labor to “make a liv- 
ing’ and a little more. Farm production varied, although the 
fertile land produced abundantly as a whole. In 1882, one of 
the biggest crops in the history of the county was made. Everyone 
was prosperous. However, in 1887, crops were an almost complete 
failure because of a severe drought. It was a time of rugged in- 
dividualism; every family was forced to rely upon its own re- 
sources. Credit was at a low ebb; many banks were in distress. 
Want and suffering were widespread. 

In 1890-1892, the second railroad crossed the county west of 
the river, creating Rosebud, ‘Travis, Lott, Chilton, and Satin. As 
people “rushed” to railroad towns, many former important com- 
munities declined in population and influence. 

About 1902, the third railroad crossed nearer the river on the 
east side, creating Eloise, Highbank, McClanahan, and Otto and 
passing through Marlin. Shifting of population with the coming 
of this railroad (as in the case of the first one) was not as marked 
as the shift at the time the one on the west side was completed. 

From about 1895 to 1920, scientific developments—telephones, 
electric power and light plants, automobiles and airplanes—be- 
came a part of life and started changing the habits of people. 
Road improvements, too, received more attention. 


OTHER Wars—DEPRESSION 


Numbers of Falls County men and others who became citizens 
later enlisted for service in the Spanish-American War and Phil- 
ippine Insurrection, 1898-1902. About twenty-five men left Lott 
and Rosebud for service. 

The first World War began in 1914 and, when this nation en- 
tered the conflict in 1917, the people became acquainted with 
“the drafting of young men for military service.” Not happily 
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but realistically, they accepted the draft, realizing it was neces- 
sary to protect their rights to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Estimates of the number of Falls County men, who 
served in World War I, vary from 1,500 to 2,200. 

After the war (and while it was in progress, 1914-1918), the 
people were prosperous. A mild depression hit in the early 1920's 
but passed away, only to be followed by an intense one in the 
1930's. By 1930, agriculture and business were suffering and un- 
employment was widespread. Then, unemployment increased, 
banks failed or were in dire distress, and the economy of Falls 
County, as of the nation, was at a new low. People became im- 
patient, politically and otherwise. 

In 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated President and 
broke many precedents in efforts to alleviate the distress; his 
efforts received both commendation and criticism. 


ANOTHER Wakr II 


Meanwhile, another World War was brewing. It broke into 
fury in 1939, and the United States became involved, after Japan 
bombed Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, December 7, 1941, killing thou- 
sands of American sailors, soldiers, and airmen, sinking American 
ships, destroying American airplanes and other property of the 
United States. 

Not only were Falls County young men drafted for the Armed 
Forces in this war, but young women entered service, too, and 
the entire population was called upon for phases of the tremen- 
dous effort. 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


nessman of Wichita Falls and a life member of the Texas 

State Historical Association, was donated to the University 
of Texas by his widow, Mrs. Lula Kell. With genuine thought- 
fulness for the books and for the University, Mrs. Kell also con- 
tributed an initial $5,000 for repair of and additions to the books 
already in hand. By 1948 additions to the fund on the part of 
Mrs. Kell and her son-in-law, Orville Bullington, a patron of 
the Association, brought the total of the endowment to $9,500. 
During the time of the ceremonies opening the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center, Mr. Bullington held conferences with the 
president of the University, the librarian, and the director of 
the Association with a view toward increasing the endowment 
for the Frank Kell Collection. Shortly after his return to Wichita 
Falls, Mr. Bullington sent a check of Mrs. Lula Kell payable to 
the University in the amount of $15,500 which brings the total 
endowment funds for the Kell Collection to $25,000. Mr. Bull- 
ington’s letter of transmissal states: 


T 1946 the library of the late Frank Kell, a prominent busi- 


This sum is to be added to the sum which Mrs. Kell has already 
given to the University of Texas for the maintenance of and to pur- 
chase new books and documents relating to the history of Texas and 
the Southwest, and used in the Eugene C. Barker ‘Texas History 
Center. 


Thus is beginning to be realized an endowment fund, which 
may be used for the purchase of Texas and Southwestern mate- 
rials, similar to the Littlefield funds for the purchase of Southern 
history items. And incidentally here is the beginning of the ful- 
fillment of one of the desiderata listed by Dr. Barker in his 
address of April 27, published in the last Quarterly. 

Here is an opportunity for lasting memorials and lasting serv- 
ice which should not be overlooked by Texas families, corpora- 
tions, and endowments. The Kell, Bullington, and Littlefield 
contributions have blazed a significant trail. 
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Rear Admiral William L. Mann has an article on the family 
of John Berry, pioneer gunsmith and miller of Williamson Coun- 
ty, in the June 16, 1950, issue of the Williamson County Sun. A 
veteran of the War of 1812 and of Indian fighting under General 
William Henry Harrison, including the famed battle of Tippe- 
canoe, where Chief Tecumseh was slain, Berry came to Texas in 
1826 as one of Sterling C. Robertson’s colonists. Eight years later 
the Berry family moved to Bastrop. Here, on his way to the 
Alamo, David Crockett stopped to have his gun repaired by 
Gunsmith Berry, who welded a silver band across the break. 
After the Texas Revolution, Berry settled in Williamson County 
on a land grant made by the Republic. Berry Creek and Dry 
Berry Creek, which travelers today cross north of Georgetown 
on United States Highway 81, were probably named for John and 
Joseph Berry, whose land was near the mouth of the stream. 

The Association is compiling a list of complete or reasonably 
complete files of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly for pub- 
lication in the ‘Texas Collection in the future. A postcard or note 
from any individual or library owning such a set will be greatly 
appreciated. Send the communication to Box 2131, University 
Station, Austin 12, Texas. 

C. C. Jeffries of Winkler, Texas, is known to practically every 
member of the Association who is at all regular in attendance at 
the annual meeting where he is probably the most thoroughly 
Texan person in attendance. In his research Mr. Jeffries spares 
no pains in order to get every detail exactly right. He would like 
to hear from all readers of the Quarterly who have information 
concerning the first capitol in Austin. What materials were used 
in the building? Particularly, was the structure erected of logs 
or sawed plank? Information should be sent directly to the 
inquirer. 

OW 

A part of the history of any area must consist of a recognition 
of the natural resources available together with a consideration 
of the uses to which the resources are put. The South ‘Texas 
National Bank of Houston has rendered the entire state a service 
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with the publication of an attractive pamphlet entitled, Chem- 
icals in the Texas Gulf Coast. Prominently displayed on an intro- 
ductory page is a statement by General Robert E. Wood, chair- 
man of the board of Sears, Roebuck and Company, made in 
Reader’s Digest, September, 1948, that ‘‘within the 200-mile ra- 
dius of Houston more wealth is taken from the soil than from 
any equivalent area on earth.” 


wwe OW 
From Ft. Worth comes a note of appreciation for the Associa- 


tion’s services: 


Fort WortH STAR TELEGRAM 
June 2, 1950 


Thanks very much for the information concerning Kent County. 
It was exactly what I needed—and what I had been unable to find 
in Fort Worth. 

I appreciate your quick and kindly cooperation. 

You lived up to the highest standards of “the oldest learned society 
in Texas” and then some! 

If I’m ever in a position to repay the favor, please call on me. 

Gratefully, 
(signed) Grorce B. DoLan 
OW 

From Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen, director of the Department 
of Archives and History of the State of Alabama, comes an inter- 
esting letter concerning efforts to locate the grave of Gabriel 
Moore, who died in “Port Caddo, near Soda Lake, Harrison 
County, Republic of Texas” on August 6, 1844, and was buried 
on the plantation of Peter Swanson, about twelve miles south- 
east of Port Caddo, Gabriel Moore had been an important person 
in Alabama history before coming to Texas. He had served in 
the territorial legislature, was a member of the convention that 
framed the first Alabama constitution, was governor of the state 
at the time the University of Alabama was authorized, and was 
for eight years a member of Congress and for six years a United 
States senator. The state of Alabama is interested in moving the 
remains of Gabriel Moore to Alabama and in erecting a monu- 
ment over his grave in ‘Texas. 

Mrs. Owen has been referred to Mrs. J. F. Lentz of Marshall, 
who is the outstanding authority on Harrison County history. 
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In all probability there are also notes on Moore in the files of 
L.. W. Kemp in Houston. Mrs. Owen would be glad to hear 
from all persons having information concerning Gabriel Moore’s 
residence, death, and burial in Texas. 

OW 

Clay Bailey, amusements editor and drama and music critic 
of the Dallas Times Herald, has resigned to enter the lecture 
field. Bailey took his master’s degree at the University of Texas 
in 1932 in English and history and has been teaching journalism 
at Dallas College and critical writing at North Texas State Col- 
lege. Bailey has contributed several topics to the Handbook and 
is especially pleased that in his new association with William 
Rozan’s Municipal Concerts he will have more time for history 
and for attendance at annual meetings of the Association. He 
will retain his residence at Dallas. 

It is not now news but it is probably historically important 
that the Board of Regents of the University of Texas chose Judge 
James P. Hart, of the Supreme Court bench, to be the first 
Chancellor of the University. Judge Hart is still a young man 
but one with a wealth of experience; he is thoroughly grounded 
in the Texas tradition; he is a scholar with a genuine respect for 
scholarship in all fields, including history. Some ten years ago 
Hart contributed ‘Oil, the Courts, and the Railroad Commis- 
sion,” to the Quarterly (Volume XLIV, January, 1941). No finer 
concise history of oil in Texas has ever been done. The article 
has balance and perspective—qualities essential in history—and 
qualities which “Jim” Hart has in abundance. 

As something of an aside for the record, it may be noted that 
the first pictures of the chancellor-to-be from a University setting 
and background had a pronounced Texas flavor for they were 
made in the Association’s offices in the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center. 

ww 

David M. Warren, patron of the Association and vice-chairman 
of the University of Texas Board of Regents, has recently con- 
ducted a one-man drive in Carson County for members for the 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Society. Topping his goal of one 
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hundred, Warren secured five life members and 114 annual mem- 
bers during a two months’ period. Prior to the drive Carson 
County membership had decreased to seven. Before he finishes, 
Warren hopes to raise the number to more than two hundred. 
All of the six directors of the First National Bank of Panhandle, 
the oldest financial institution in the Panhandle of Texas, have 
become life members of the society. Warren especially praised 
the response of the younger people of the Panhandle, who, he 
says, ‘‘seem to appreciate the opportunity to join the Society 
while they are young.’” He has written Panhandle banks and 
business firms, suggesting that they give life memberships in the 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Society to directors, officers, and 
long-time employees at Christmas, anniversaries, or other impor- 
tant occasions. Warren’s whole campaign is a good one to be 
followed by any historical society in Texas or elsewhere. It dem- 
onstrates what a fine, unselfish citizen can do in the way of public 
service. 

And David Warren practices well what he preaches. A long- 
time patron of the Association, he has made good members of 
both of his sons. Last year David Warren, Jr., University of Texas 
student and member of the Longhorn football squad, advanced 
from life to sustaining membership in the Association. This 
year his brother, Randolph Johnson Warren, also became a sus- 
taining member. The Warren family is a credit to both the 
Association and the Panhandle-Plains Society. 

The San Jacinto Museum of History Association has issued 
a beautiful pamphlet entitled The First Ten Years of the San 
Jacinto Museum of History Association under its late President 
of the Board, George A. Hill, Jr. From its organization in 1938 
to his death on November 2, 1949, George A. Hill, Jr., had 
served the San Jacinto Association as president. The ten years of 
active operation “were decisive in shaping the program of the 
institution, in firmly establishing its unique place in the cultural 
pattern of the region and the State.” The bulletin explains the 
interest of George A. Hill, Jr., in Texas history in terms of his 
heritage and background. His grandfather, James Monroe Hill, 
was a veteran of San Jacinto; his father, George A. Hill, Sr., was 
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instrumental in securing the San Jacinto Battleground for the 
state. Then when the museum was provided for at the base of 
the monument, it was the grandson of the veteran who demanded 
that it should be “a living, growing museum embracing the cul- 
tural heritage of the region ... no drab, archaic arsenal.” 

Attendance figures show that in 1948-1949 visitors numbered 
480,250, and that from 1939 through 1949 the total number was 
2,915,939. In the ten-year period income has been $544,481.11. 
Thus did George A. Hill, Jr., through a labor of love, sponsor 
a history-service institution of Texas, one which continues to 
make cultural contributions to the way of life in Texas. 

From the beginnings in 1938, L. W. Kemp was a co-worker 
with Hill, with the title of vice-president of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Appropriately Lou Kemp has been selected to succeed to 
the presidency. Also George A. Hill, HI, continues the family 
tradition and has become secretary of the Board of Trustees. 

The Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held 
Friday and Saturday, April 27 and 28, 1951. The Friday meetings 
will be held in the Driskill Hotel and the Saturday meetings in 
the Stephen F. Austin. Members having suggestions for the pro- 
gram should send them in early. To uphold standards it is usually 
necessary to have arrangements made some six months in advance 
of the time of the meeting. 

OW 

Lieutenant Colonel Leon H. Durst of Fort Meade, Maryland, 
whose permanent address is Junction, Texas, has presented the 
Association a copy of the Durstana Centennial, a brief family 
sketch and vignettes dating one hundred years from the death, in 
1851, of Colonel John Durst of Nacogdoches, once owner of the 
Old Stone Fort and a member of the Texas-Coahuila legislature at 
the time of the Texas Revolution. Colonel Leon Durst has pre- 
pared this interesting genealogical history of the Darst/Durst 
family—including sidelights on the Goree, Kittrell, Jamison, Hop- 
kins, McGary, and other families—because, as he states in his 
introduction, “... like the descendants of many pioneer families, 
[we] have lived too close to our beloved hearthstones to grasp 
fully the important roles our forbears played in the creation of 
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their new empire. ... But now the third and fourth generation 
removed from John and Harriet Durst are asking questions about 
their progenitors. It is hoped that many of these questions will 
be answered in this review.” Colonel Durst asks that any member 
of the family who can suppiy additional facts and information, 
to transmit that information to him at Junction, so that he may 
distribute it as addenda. 

Among those receiving graduate degrees at the June Com- 

mencement of the University of Texas were the following: 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Mary EvizaseruH Brusu 

Thesis: El Paso County, Texas, in the First World War. 
Rosert EMMET CUNNINGHAM 

Thesis: James Treat and His Mission to Mexico. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


MARSHALL ALLEN BEASLEY 
Thesis: An Economic Survey of Rockdale, Milam County, 
‘Texas. 
MASTER OF JOURNALISM 


Mrs. SARA Francis LAcy ANDERSON 
Thesis: A History of Burnet County Newspapers and News- 
papermen. 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Rosert Witrr AmMsLER—American History, Modern European 
History, and Government. 
Thesis: Life and Times of Arthur G. Wavell. 
Rosert Ep. Lee Crane, Jk.—American History, English History, 
and Education. 
Thesis: The History of the Revenue Service and the Com- 
merce of the Republic of Texas. 
Mrs. VioLerT VALERIE ALKEMEYER EARLE—Government (Public 
Administration) , American Government, and Economics. 
Thesis: The Administration of the Public Health Program in 
Texas. 
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Jesse B. JoHNson—Business Administration, Transportation, Re- 
sources, and Accounting. 

Thesis: Passenger Transportation Study of Bryan and College 
Station, Texas. 

LeLtanp Wess McCroup—Business Administration and Econom- 
ics. 

Thesis: Statistical Study of State Banks in Texas, 1939-1948. 
Roy Livincsron McPHErson—Business Administration and Eco- 

nomics. 

Thesis: The Regulation of Life Insurance in Texas. 
RayMonpD Epcar Past—English and American Literature, Lin- 

guistics, and History. 

Thesis: ‘Illustrated by the Author’—A Study of Six Western- 
American Writer-Artists. [Includes Colonel John W. Thomason, 
Tom Lea, Frederic Remington, Charles M. Russell, Will James, 
and Ross Santee.] 

The Association recently received the following notification 
of an address change in the project of publishing The Territorial 
Papers of the United States: 

On May 24, 1950, the project of editing and publishing The Ter- 
ritorial Papers of the United States was transferred from the Depart- 
ment of State to the National Archives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, by action of the President pursuant to Re- 
organization Plan No. 20 of 1950. This transfer has been approved 
by the Congress. 

The office of the Editor is now in room 305, National Archives 
Building, Pennsylvania Avenue at Eighth Street, N. W., Washington 
25, D. C. Telephone: District o525, extension 5560. 


Plans for the erection of the tallest building in the Southwest, 
the $15,000,000 Republic National Bank in Dallas, were an- 
nounced recently by Fred F. Florence, Association patron and 
president of the bank. Towering six hundred feet, it will be the 
largest and most modern structure in the United States to in- 
clude a garage and motor banking, together with banking quar- 
ters and office space. The thirty-six story building will be located 
on Pacific, Ervay, and Bryan Streets. Completion is planned for 
the fall of 1952. 
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Fifteen-year-old Lamar High School sophomore, Rex Martin 
of 3901 Coleridge, Houston, joined the Association in July and 
became one of its youngest members. A member of the National 
Junior Honor Society, Rex is interested in athletics, automotive 
designing, and all American history. A recent emigrant from 
Ohio, he writes, “... Your society is dedicated to the enlighten- 
ment of Texans to their wonderfully colorful state history. It 
shall be my pleasure to study that story and to take out an 
apprenticeship on being a better American and a better Texan.” 
The Association is proud to have such members as young Rex 
Martin. 

The first of a series of popular-priced reprints of scarce West- 
ern classics, Charles A. Siringo’s 4 Texas Cowboy or Fifteen 
Years on the Hurricane Deck of a Spanish Pony came off the press 
in mid-July. This reprint is really a by-product of the 1946 an- 
nual meeting of the Association. At that time, Millard Cope of 
Marshall suggested to Carl Hertzog that he should work up a 
subscription list for reprints of scarce western classics. Two years 
later, while chatting with Hertzog and Elizabeth Ann McMur- 
ray, Everett DeGolyer brought up the same idea and suggested 
A Texas Cowboy. DeGolyer insisted, however, that the book 
should not be a de luxe collectors item but should be a popular 
priced edition since it was being reprinted because it was already 
scarce. New York publisher William Sloan has agreed to publish 
the whole series of classics. Besides typography by Hertzog, the 
Texas Cowboy reprint has forty pages of introduction and _ bib- 
liographical history by J. Frank Dobie and thirty-two rollicky 
illustrations by Tom Lea. 

KW 

Peggy Lord, a former Junior Historian from Cuero, has been 
awarded the Theta Sigma Phi Scholarship for Freshmen in the 
University of Texas. The University chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, 
national fraternity for women in journalism, presents this $100 
award annually to an outstanding high school senior who plans 
to enter the University with the intention of majoring in jour- 
nalism. Mildred Klesel, who received the award in 1949-1950, is a 
secretary in the Association office. 
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The shelf of books in the Association office destined for the 
1951 book auction is growing slowly and steadily. Since all the 
books were sold at the 1950 auction, only a few late arrivals were 
left to form the nucleus of the new collection. Two outstanding 
additions to the 1951 group are a two-volume set of Frederick 
Webb Hodge’s Handbook of the American Indian and ‘Tom Lea’s 
The Brave Bulls, which was donated by Dan Ferguson and in- 
scribed by Lea to the “Successful Bidder at the 1951 Book Auc- 
tion.” Other valuable donations have been received from Mrs. 
J. F. Lentz and Frances Donecker. Books which arrive early may 
be handled by the office more readily than in one grand rush 
just before the annual meeting. 

w OW 

The following contribution from an active member of the 
Association, Jesse W. Saxon of Austin, who was born in Falls 
County seventeen years after the county was organized, should 
prove of service to those persons interested in recreating the 
county's past for the centenary which is to be celebrated this year: 


List OF WRITINGS ON HIsToRY OF FALLS County, “TEXAS 
Jesse W. Saxon 
Books and Booklets 


Beck, M. W., Soil Survey of Falls County, Texas. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, in 
Cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Washington (Government Printing Office) , Series of 1932. 40 pp. 

Eddins, A. W., Falls County School Annual. Marlin (Democrat Press) , 
[ig11]. 56 pp. 

This booklet written by the 1910 County School Superintend- 
ent contains information about the Falls County schools for the 
school year 1910-1911 and pictures of many school buildings. 

McCullough, ‘lom L., Memories of the Hills of Home and Country- 
side: Story of the Old Mooreville Community in Falls County 
Texas. Dallas, 1939. 16 pp. 

Memorial and Biographical History of McLennan, Falls, Bell, and 
Coryell Counties Texas, A. Chicago (Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany), 1893. 999 Pp- 

Probably the most extensive early writing on Falls County, 
the book has thirty-nine pages of Falls County history and in- 
cludes biographics of 139 of its citizens. 
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Morrell, Rev. Z. N., Flowers and Fruits from the Wilderness. Second 
edition. Boston (Gould and Lincoln), 1873. 386 pp. 

Early chapters tell of Viesca and the falls of the Brazos in 
1835 and 1836. 

Roessler, Martin (Walter G. Beach, trans. and comp.), Souvenir of 
Golden Jubilee, Church of the Visitation, Westphalia, Texas, 
July 4 and 5, 1933. Austin (Capital Printing Company), 1933. 

‘Tyler, George W. (Charles W. Ramsdell, ed.), A History of Bell 
County. San Antonio (Naylor Company), 1936. 425 pp. 

This county history has some references to Falls County. 


Articles 


Efnor, Kate, “History of Falls County,’” American Sketch Book, V, 
Austin, 1878, pp. 102-112, 186-193. 

Henderson, Mary Virginia, “Minor Empresario Contracts for the 
Colonization of Texas, 1825-1834," Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, XXXI, No. 4 (April, 1928), pp. 315-324. 

This article contains a section on Sterling C. Robertson’s 
colony. 

Rogers, Marjorie, “Recalls Days of Pioneer Falls County,” Frontier 
Times, Bandera, Texas, VI (February, 1929), pp. 206-207. 

An interview with Mrs. Margaret (Maggie) Price of the Stran- 
ger community (Blue Ridge) in Falls County. 

Rogers, Marjorie, “Woman Describes Pioneer Days in Fails County,” 
Frontier Times, Bandera, Texas, VIII (January, 1931), pp. 186- 
189. 

Story of pioneer times at Cedar Springs in the western part 
of the county as told to Marjorie Rogers by Mrs. Sarah Melvin 
Maxwell. 

Theses 


Brawn, Walter W., History of Falls County. M. A. Thesis, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas, 1938. 167 pp. On file in Baylor Univer- 
sity Library. 

The writer of this thesis acknowledges valuable help trom the 
files of the Marlin Democrat, from J. M. Kennedy, the publisher, 
and from a number of other citizens of the county. 

Musick, James Herman, History and Educational Development of 
Falls County. M. A. Thesis, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas, 1936. 100 pp. On file in library of Texas Technologi- 
cal College. 

St. Romain, Mrs. Lillian Schiller, A History of Lott and Its Vicin- 
ity. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 1941. 203 
pp. On file in library of University of Texas. 
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The writer covers the stated subject very fully. “Excellent”: 
is the only word that describes this thesis properly. [A History 
of Western Falls County, Texas, the first in the “County and 
Local History Series” which is now being published by the Asso- 
ciation, is based on Mrs. St. Romain’s thesis. ] 


Newspapers 


Marlin Democrat, Marlin, Texas, 1934-1945, inclusive. In the news- 
paper collection of the University of Texas Library. 
If complete files of the Marlin Democrat from 1890 to 1946 
were available, one could probably find therein all the data and 
information needed for a history of Falls County. 


Remarks 


All the writings listed are in the library of the University of 
Texas except the theses of Walter W. Brawn and James Herman 
Musick and the Falls County School Annual. The writer’s copy 
of the School Annual is available if needed. 

OW 

Plans for the Falls County Centennial celebration, which will 
be held October 8 through 12, include a pageant depicting the 
history of the county. The following seal was selected by the 
Association to be used in the Falls County celebration: 


Members of the Falls County Centennial Commission are Roy 
Eddins of Marlin, president; Rev. T. A. Binford of Rosebud, 
vice-president; Mrs. Rex Corley of Marlin, secretary; R. L. Gold- 
ing of Lott, treasurer; Mrs. Roy Levy of Chilton, Frank L. Hodges 
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of Chilton, Chester B. Evans of Rosebud, Hugh T. Davison of 
Reagan, and Jack Brothers of Kosse. 
Kw 
Mrs. Anne Brindley, president of the Galveston Historical So- 
ciety, reports that Harnet Kane is to be the first speaker for the 
Galveston Historical Society during the fall. A major project of 
the Galveston society is the editing and the publishing of the 
Samuel M. Williams papers now held by the Rosenberg Library. 
For something more than a year now, Miss Ruth Nichols has 
been engaged in the preparation of the papers for publication. 
A great body of information, useful to all students of Texas his- 
tory, will be opened up by the publication of the Williams pa- 
pers. The Galveston society could hardly have a more worth- 
while project. 
OW 
The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mrs. A. L. Nelson 
721 North Street 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Mr. G. F. Winkler 
2410 Hamilton Street 
Houston, ‘Texas 


Mr. Claude Roberts 
Box 95 
Huntsville, Texas 


Mr. August H. Weiss 
Route 1 
Brenham, Texas 


Mrs. Walter Keith 
1823 Sixth Avenue 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 


Mr. Ross Phares 

East ‘Texas Baptist College 
Marshall, Texas 

Mr. Forrest F. Reed 


126 Third Avenue North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Mr. George R. Abernathy, Jr. 


1127 20th Street 
Huntsville, Texas 


Mr. L. P. Boone 
Box 221 
Midland, Texas 


Miss Vera Lea Dugas 
goz Tenth Avenue North 
Texas City, Texas 


Mrs. William R. Bowen 
316 B West 34th Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Arthur L. Kramer, Jr. 
A. Harris & Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Bert Rawlins 
Alex Rawlins & Sons 
Weatherford, Texas 


Mrs. Robert Brandt 
gog Fredericksburg Road 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Robert R. Mullen, Jr. 
Mullen and Mullen 

61 North Wright Street 
Alice, Texas 


Mr. Arthur Austin 
148 East 48th Street 
New York 17, New York 
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Mr. W. H. Fryer 
1008 Prospect Avenue 
Fl Paso, Texas 


Mr. Harry E. Weaver 
Route Robert Lee 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mr. ‘Talbot Rain 

School of Law 

Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. D. O. Williams 
286 Colorado Street 
Eagle Pass, Texas 


Mrs. Ida L. Huckabay 
Box 61 
Jacksboro, Texas 
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Mr. Rex Martin 
ggo1 Coleridge 
Houston 5, Texas 


Mr. Robert W. Callaway 
1308 5th Street 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Dr. Angie Stiles Hamilton 
6901 Wayne Avenue 
Philadelphia 19, Pennsylvania 


Mr. James L. Nichols, Jr. 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


El Paso Public Schools 
411 Boston Street 
El Paso, Texas 
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RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


The Von Rosenberg Family of Texas. By Alma von Rosenberg- 
Tomlinson (comp.). Boerne, Texas (The Toepperwein Pub- 
lishing Company), 1949. Pp. vii-+-165. Illustrations. 

Most people are interested in their family origins, but few 
take pains to trace the genealogical history of their forebears 
and carry the story up to the immediate present. To Mrs. Alma 
von Rosenberg-Tomlinson, the compiler of this book, who served 
as general chairman, to the seven branch chairmen, and to the 
others who assisted in compiling the book must go the thanks 
and gratitude not only of the living descendants of Peter Carl 
Johann von Rosenberg and his first and second wives but also of 
the many people who in some way or other have known or have 
been interested in the von Rosenberg family. 

This genealogical history traces the von Rosenberg family back 
to the Ur Adel by one of the five legends listed in the book to 
the tenth century when, with other Italian adventurers, Ursini 
Rosa landed on the coast of the East (Baltic) Sea. Ursini, indeed, 
to this day appears in the given names of the von Rosenbergs. 
Two coats of arms are shown and explained, the one used by the 
family in Kurland and the other in Esthland. The von Rosen- 
bergs continued to live in this eastern part of Prussia, near 
Memel, and in 1819 Peter Carl Johann von Rosenberg, the pro- 
genitor of the Texas line, inherited Eckitten Estate near Memel, 
from where he immigrated to Texas in 1849 after being “severely 
criticized for his political views” because “in the disturbing days 
of 1848” he had stood for democracy. 

The story of this book appears in two parts. Part I traces the 
descendants of Peter Carl Johann von Rosenberg and Johanna 
Dorothea Froelich, his first wife, who died in 1826 near Memel. 
There were four children, of whom the first-born died at the age 
of seven the year after his mother’s death. This part of the family 
became connected by marriage and occupation with such families 
as Anders, Sutor, Holland, Lungkwitz, Porter (O. Henry) , Groos, 
Giesen, Achilles, Hornberger, Bissell, Johns, Kirby, Doom, Hell- 
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muth, and Schenck. Here belongs Judge William von Rosenberg 
(1859-1919) , who graduated in law at Vanderbilt University and 
served as city recorder and judge of the Austin Corporation Court 
and later as county judge of Travis County for three terms. For 
his interest in good roads in his first term, 1892-1894, the judge 
received from O. Henry the appellation of ‘““The Colluossus of 
Roads.” 

Part II traces the five descendants of von Rosenberg and 
Amanda Fallier, his second wife, and their niece, Libussa Froe- 
lich. By marriage and business relationships such names as Casis, 
Finck, Weyand, Vogelsang, Meerscheidt, Speckels, Trenckmann, 
Remer, Scholz, Teichmueller, Frede, Schuhmacher, Wurzbach, 
and others came into the family. One of the descendants in this 
group who interested herself in preserving the records and tracing 
the history of the von Rosenbergs was Martha Caroline Meer- 
scheidt (1875-1945), the daughter of Arthur Meerscheidt and 
Amanda Karoline von Rosenberg. 

The von Rosenbergs in the three generations depicted here 
and their relatives with other family names were active in many 
different occupations and interested in many activities such as 
education, music, business, law, and religion. Some served in the 
Civil War, and some either have been or still are prominent in 
government service. 

From such records as Familie Froelich and the von Rosenberg 
scrolls much of the history narrated in this book has been ob- 
tained. Martha Meerscheidt, already mentioned, did much to 
preserve the family records. Mrs. Alma von Rosenberg-Tomlinson 
and her helpers deserve great credit for compiling this book 
from these records, for their time has been well spent. This book 
may well become the inspiration for some other descendants two 
or three generations from now to carry the genealogical history 


on to their day and time. 
Rupo.pH L. BIEsELE 
The University of Texas 


Basic Industries in Texas and Northern Mexico. The University 
of Texas Institute of Latin-American Studies, IX. Austin, 


(University of Texas Press) , 1950. Pp. 193. 
This compilation of papers presented at a Conference on Basic 
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Industries in Texas and Northern Mexico which was sponsored 
by the University of Texas Institute of Latin-American Studies 
from June g to 11, 1949, includes seven articles written by citi- 
zens of Mexico and six by representatives of the United States. 

Texans reading this publication will be impressed by the failure 
of the Rio Grande to define anything more than a_ political 
boundary between Texas and Northern Mexico. Geographically, 
economically, and industrially, the Coahuiltecan area is today as 
much of a region of mutual interests as it was when an artificial 
line was drawn through its center 114 years ago. Los Altos Hornos 
in Monclova, Coahuila, a steel plant made possible through War 
Production Board priority, produced ship plate which went into 
Liberty Ships fabricated in Port Arthur, Texas. Texas natural gas, 
arranged through a Corpus Christi firm, has helped the fabulous 
industrial development of Monterrey, Nuevo Leon. The im- 
pounded waters of the Falcon Dam, which will flood both Zapata, 
Texas, and Guerrero, Tamaulipas, will irrigate both sides of the 
Rio Grande “magic valley” downstream. The Provincias Internas 
del Oriente, which José Miguel Ramos Arispe sought to pre- 
serve, now make up four states in two nations, but natural en- 
dowment and geographical similarity have retained a unity which 
defies political delineation. 

The story told in the conference papers is dramatic and alive. 
At the first session Professor William A. Cunningham of the Uni- 
versity of Texas apologized because so rapid had been the growth 
of the chemical industry of Texas that, “Any discussion presented 
today is out of date tomorrow.” At the last meeting, Sr. José Ch. 
Ramirez told how the sugar refinery at El Mante, ‘Tamaulipas, 
which he manages, has rebuilt a fading town and revitalized the 
lives of its people. In between these two papers are discussions 
of steel and coal in both the United States and Coahuila by 
H. R. Pape of Monclova, José Antonio de Silva of Mexico City, 
and Professor Marvin J. Barloon of Western Reserve University; 
problems of commercial trade between the two countries by Ed. 
Nunnally of San Angelo; the industrial development of Monter- 
rey by Lic. Virgilio Garza, Jr., of that city; and oil in Northeast 
Mexico and in ‘lexas by Senator Antonio Bermiidez of Mexico 
and Dr. Richard Gonzalez of Houston. Senator Bermudez’s paper 
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was delivered by Ing. Manuel Rodriguez Aguilar representing 
Petroleos Mexicanos. Another Mexican government agency tak- 
ing part was the Nacional Financiera, whose activities were de- 
scribed by Praxedes Reina Hermosillo, assistant director. 

Three additional papers were devoted to the problem of water: 
‘Mexico's Irrigation Possibilities Along the Northeastern Zone 
Bordering the State of ‘Texas,’ Antonio Rodriguez L. of the Mex- 
ican Ministry of Hydraulic Resources; “Some Problems of the 
Texas Industrial Water Supply,’ Raymond K. Cassell, Univer- 
sity of Indiana; and, “Planning the Hydroelectric Development 
of Northern Mexico,” Alejandro Paez Urquidi, Mexican Federal 
Commission of Electricity. 

Lic. Garza’s “Brief Sketch of the Industrial Development of 
Monterrey,” presented at the dinner session of the conference, 
summarized the theme of the meeting, and its description of the 
difficulties faced by Monterrey could be applied to the entire 
area. “‘... The original founders had to be strong and aggressive 
to reach these desert regions ... and only a great love for the 
place and a tenacity of purpose to win prevented them from 
seeking more fertile fields. To struggle was considered a natural 
concomitant of life.” Symbol of success in the struggle of Mon- 
terreytoward industrialization is the Monterrey Institute of Tech- 
nology, a new educational institution whose origin and progress 
is described by Lic. Garza. Two photographs of the school are 
included with the article. 

It is difficult to single out other papers for special mention, 
but those of Ing. Rodriguez and Ing. Paez Urquidi should be 
noted for the charts and graphs supporting their discussions. 
“Five Years of Achievement at Altos Hornos Steel Company” is 
also an interesting article. It describes a combined utilization of 
Mexican capital and resources with Anglo-American “know-how” 
and technical skill which antedated the Point Four program by 
five years. 

The papers are well prepared and are illustrated by exhibits. 
The excellence of this report as a whole could perhaps have been 
enhanced by an introduction explaining the background and 
significance of the conference. A reproduction of the program 
and a list of official delegates might have better emphasized the 
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international character of the gathering and the quality of inter- 
est which it aroused. This, however, does not detract from the 
high standard of the publication or from its importance as a 
contribution to the study of a vital area. 


Jor W. NEAL 
The University of Texas 


The Founding of Stillwater. By Berlin Basil Chapman. Okla- 
homa City (Times Journal Publishing Company), 1948. Pp. 
xil+245. $3.00. 

In The Founding of Stillwater (Oklahoma) Professor Berlin 
Basil Chapman of Oklahoma A. and M. College primarily aims 
at studying the origins of the city with special emphasis on the 
years 1889-1891. After setting the historical and geographical 
scene, he introduces the ‘Boomers,’ persons who entered Indian 
Territory before it was opened to settlement. One of the most 
interesting sections of the book comprises the first thirty-four 
pages and deals with the strife between the Oklahoma Colony, 
led by David L. Payne and William L. Couch, and the United 
States government, represented by units of the army. Couch led 
some two hundred men from Arkansas City, Kansas, into Okla- 
homa in December, 1884, for the dual purpose of squatting on 
the land near Stillwater Creek and of forcing Federal officials to 
open the area to white settlement. This move was in direct 
opposition to the orders of President Chester A. Arthur, and only 
after near bloodshed was Couch’s party ejected. 

The pressure of such groups undoubtedly influenced the open- 
ing of this region. On March 1, 1889, Congress ratified an agree- 
ment with the Creek and Seminole Indians which made the Okla- 
homa lands available for homesteading, and President William 
Henry Harrison set the “run” date for noon, April 22. ‘Then 
followed the well known pattern of “Sooners” and the struggle 
for choice acreages. 

With the present site of Stillwater as his locale, the author 
traces the activities of the Stillwater ‘lown Company of Winfield, 
Kansas, from the petty bickering of landowners who hoped to 
profit from having the town on their property to formal organ- 
ization of the community. Then came squabbles between con- 
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testing lot holders and such problems as schools, law enforce- 
ment, etc., which face young municipalities. The last part of 
the book is chiefly concerned with the fight to become the county 
seat and the home of the Agriculture and Mechanical College. 
The sub-title, ““A Case Study in Oklahoma History,” indicates 
the technique used. This approach explains both the weakness 
and strength of the work. Often the type of material causes the 
narrative to be disjointed and hard to follow. The main service 
rendered by Professor Chapman is stated in his concluding para- 


graph: 


This study gives the reader an idea of the amount and nature of 
materials in the National Archives and Interior Department pertain- 
ing to the history of townsites in Oklahoma. Source materials used 
are applicable to many towns in Oklahoma Territory established 
prior to statehood in 1907. 


The book will be a valuable mine and guide for historians seek- 
ing information on the early days of Oklahoma. In addition to 
being based on source material not readily available elsewhere, 
it has a good index, seventy pages of appendices, and a bibliog- 
raphy of unprinted documents. This work probably will not 
interest the average reader unless he resides in the Stillwater 
area, but as a “‘case study” it has much to offer. 


Joun S. 
University of Oklahoma 


Mexico: The Struggle for Peace and Bread. By Frank ‘Tannen- 
baum. New York (Alfred A. Knopf), 1950. Pp. xiv-+-293. 
$3.50. 

The author declares that his purpose in writing this descrip- 
tion of contemporary Mexico was to set the background for a 
better understanding of the diplomatic issues at stake between 
Mexico and the United States. It seemed necessary, he felt, “to 
describe the Mexican complex of economic and social tensions 
that gave the diplomatic dispute its peculiar flavor and signif- 
cance.” However, only one chapter, called ‘““The Anvil of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy,” is devoted to the United States-Mexican 
diplomatic controversy since 1910, ‘The bulk of the book, com- 
prised of chapters on such subjects as the land, people, history, 
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politics and government, labor, agrarian problem, church, and 
education tells how Mexico came to be what it is sociologically, 
politically, economically, and psychologically. In short, this is an- 
other and more up-to-date interpretation of Mexico, designed. 
I presume, to supplement the author’s Peace by Revolution 
(published in 1933), which in fact bore the sub-title, “An Inter- 
pretation of Mexico.” 

Just why this volume should be represented as a background 
for better understanding of our diplomatic controversy with Mex- 
ico is not clear. Why not claim for it the larger purpose of culti- 
vating our better understanding of Mexico? This would be a 
fair claim, for the author succeeds quite well in clarifying the 
Mexican position. Particularly helpful to a better understanding 
of the Mexican agrarian legislation is his chapter, “A Theory ot 
Property.” This does not mean, however, that this reviewer is in 
complete agreement with Dr. Tannenbaum’s assertion that “‘a 
revolution in the ownership and use of land had been written 
into the law, and private real property now disappeared, to give 
place to a limited right of usufruct’”’ (p. 106). Private property 
is limited now, as in the past, by a capricious state, but this can 
hardly be called the disappearance of private property. Although 
ownership of property has become conditional, subject to use 
and to the requirements of public interest, it nevertheless re- 
mains private property. In fact the author contradicts himself 
by admitting that “the principle of private property has not been 
abolished” (p. 111), although it has been greatly modified. 

Nor can the reviewer accept the author’s assertion that the 
implicit meaning of Article 27 of the Constitution of 1917 was 
the destruction of private landholding and the substitution oi 
communal village ownership as the dominating pattern. The con- 
stitution in fact contemplated a dual system of landholding: the 
communal and the small private holding. The states are obligated 
under constitutional mandate to break up the large haciendas 
and limit their size. According to Lucio Mendieta y Nunez, the 
Mexican authority on agrarian law, the only forms of property 
which have legal recognition within Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion are the small holding and the ejido. 

Although very sympathetic toward Mexico, Dr. ‘Tannenbaum 
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is by no means blind to its deficiencies. For example, he strongly 
asserts that a moral failure of the Revolution has been the decline 
in personal integrity in the government. He says, ‘‘In so far as 
the Mexican Revolution has failed to instill a sufficient sense ot 
responsibility in the new generation it can be said to have en- 
crusted it with a moral disease that may prove its ruin” (p. 80). 

Also in his chapter, “Politics and Government,” Dr. Tannen- 
baum strongly insists, quite correctly, that “the government of 
Mexico is the President” (p. 83). The principle of the separation 
of the powers, provided by the Constitution, does not exist in 
fact. The President of Mexico, he says, “has either all power or 
no power; there is no middle ground. ‘The constitutional formula 
for a division of powers between the legislative, judicial, and 
executive is merely a formula. It may represent an aspiration for 
the future, but it has no immediate reality. This is so because 
aside from the army there is really no effective body politic upon 
which the government can rest” (pp. 84-85). Party government, 
in the democratic sense of that term, does not yet exist in Mexico. 
Thus, although Mexico has advanced far, since 1910, along the 
roads of material and spiritual development, that country is not 
yet to be inscribed on the role of democratic siates. 

J. Ltoyp 
The University of Texas 


The Epic of the Chaco: Marshal Estigarribia’s Memoirs of the 
Chaco War, 1932-1935. Edited by Pablo Max Insfran. The 
University of Texas Institute of Latin-American Studies, 
VIII, Austin (The University of Texas Press), 1950. Pp. 
Vili+221; maps and illustrations. 

With this publication of the Memoirs of the Paraguayan com- 
mander-in-chief in the Chaco war, the Institute of Latin-Ameri- 
can Studies has made available a historical source of primary 
importance. The volume is based not only upon the records and 
maps of the Paraguayan General Headquarters, supplemented by 
official correspondence with the government in Asuncién and the 
reports of army commanders, but also upon the Marshal’s per- 
sonal memory of the events he directed and upon his own war 
diary. The Memoirs, therefore, are no mere record of events; 
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they indicate as well “the inner motive power of the actions of 
this leader, the real psychological key to his decisions, and his 
personal style in approaching every problem.” Dictated in Wash- 
ington, D. C., between 1938 and 1939, they are now edited and 
annotated by an editor who then served as counselor of the 
Paraguayan legation and who collaborated in the original draft- 
ing of the “‘personal recollections’ found in this volume. 

After a note to the effect that although “the Chaco problem 
sprang from the lack of precision in the jurisdictional delimita- 
tions of the different administrative divisions of the Spanish 
colonial Empire in America,” there was no early question about 
Paraguayan jurisdiction over the Chaco because geographical dis- 
tance and natural barriers of mountains and deserts separated 
the region from Bolivian administrative centers. ‘Independent 
Paraguay accordingly occupied the Chaco, in the habitable sec- 
tions, without any objection, because Paraguay and the Chaco 
practically form one indissoluble geographic unit.’ According to 
Marshal Estigarribia, it was only after Bolivia's loss of her Pacific 
coast that she “sought out a compensation somewhere else.”” War 
with Paraguay followed. 

The detailed campaigns of the war and, even more, the rea- 
soning which led to Paraguayan success, will be of interest to 
any student of military history. But of far more interest to the 
general reader are Marshal Estigarribia’s accounts of the inter- 
ference of foreigners in the war: the work of General Hans 
Kundt, to whom is attributed the initial Bolivian invasion plan; 
the some 300 Chilean officers hired to serve in the Bolivian army 
and the Chilean labor utilized to work Bolivian mines; the 
Czechoslovakian military mission which visited the Chaco to for- 
mulate suggestions for the conduct of the war. Bolivian forces 
were largely supplied from Brazilian and Argentine territory, and 
part of one Bolivian regiment is described as “clothed in brand 
new uniforms with buttons of the United States army.’’ Argentine 
forces took over Fortin Sorpresa Vieja, a post established by the 
Bolivians along the Pilcomayo and abandoned after defeat in 
the battle of Zenteno, as Argentine officers sought to give their 
country “some gratuitous participation in our recent great vic- 
tory”; diplomatic pressure forced Paraguay’s additional surren- 
der of Fortin Sorpresa Nueva. 
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Yet Argentina played a leading role among the American 
nations that eventually brought peace after the initial failure of 
the efforts of the League of Nations. In his consideration of the 
diplomatic aspects of both the war and the peace, Marshal Esti- 
garribia ascribes the early failure of Paraguayan diplomacy to 
the fact that “‘conditions of the country had not permitted us to 
interweave those vested interests which make friends and secure 
influence beyond the frontiers. .. .” 


Bolivia occupied in the diplomatic arena a position much higher than 
our own. ... If we had had ... that inter-association of interests 
which ... gives a true importance to a country, [the victory of] 
Campo Via would have been an argument of sufficient weight to 
terminate the war with a definite acknowledgment of our rights over 
the Chaco. ... Beyond our frontiers everyone desired to be “realis- 
tic.” The big fish always swallows the little fish and it would have 
been in the nature of things that Bolivia should swallow Paraguay. 
The Paraguayan statesmen of the future must learn from this expert- 
ence and give to our country the position that she should occupy in 
order that she may be heard and taken into consideration. 


And so the war dragged on in a grim succession of episodes by 
detachments of both armies, mutually cutting each other’s com- 
munications and access to water supply. After the final battle of 
Yrendagiié, some 15,000 Bolivian troops at Picuiba were without 
water. 


Every individual, a prey to panic, thought only of fleeing in order 
to save himself, and no one ventured to resort to combat. Under 
those conditions, naturally, there was no chance to organize any 
defense. The chiefs and officers seized the trucks for themselves, loaded 
the artillery thereon, and took flight with all possible speed to the 
Parapiti River. The troops, thus deserted by their officers and driven 
to desperation, stampeded, and a horrible catastrophe ensued. Groups 
of them, terrorized, ran along the roads, under the torrid Chaco sun 
of those days of December, and thousands of soldiers fell dead of 
thirst, of fatigue, or of sunstroke. 


The war ended officially at 12 o'clock on June 14, 1935. In 
that final hour of the tragedy, the victor arranged his own sym- 
bolic termination of the conflict. He writes: “I then arranged 
that our few airplanes should be decorated with black and white 
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flags and that they should undertake a flight and drop flowers 
upon the dead of both belligerent armies.” 


MADALINE W. NICHOLS 
University of New Mexico 


The Royal Highway. By Edwin Corle. Indianapolis (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill), 1949. Pp. 351. Illustrations. $4.00. 

The shelves of news stands and bookstores of California groan 
under the load of guide books designed for tourist consumption, 
but no other has the charm and interest of Corle’s The Royal 
Highway, a Bobbs-Merrill book published in 1949. This book is 
the history of El Camino Real (U. S. Highway 101) from about 
1510, the date of the publication of Montalvo’s Las Sergas de 
Esplanadian (a description of the land called California) to the 
turn of the twentieth century. 

The story of the King’s Highway has its beginning with the 
discovery of California by Rodriguez Cabrillo in 1542 (or was it 
Hernando de Alarcon in 1540?), and includes many events not 
directly connected with El Camino Real, illustrative of these 
being a history of the half-hearted Spanish military occupation, 
the mission era, the Hidalgo Revolution, the Mexican War, 
American infiltration, the gold rush, and, the beginning of Cali- 
fornia statehood. 

This history of California differs from its predecessors largely 
in the manner of its telling and in the interpretation of certain 
historical events. There is little that is new in the book with now 
and then a new episode included, or some new interesting details 
about an episode oft-retold. Some of these interesting details 
seem so incredible as to lead one to wonder if the author is not 
entertaining himself at the reader’s expense by seeing how far he 
may venture and still have his story seem tenable and keep the 
reader's confidence. Chief among these flippant stories is that of 
the Battle of Cahuenga Pass (pp. 166ff). U. S. Highway 101 
(El Camino Real) as well as the double tracks of Pacific Electric 
Railroad funnel through this pass today. 

Each writer has the privilege of interpreting historical events 
as he sees them provided, always, that sufficient evidence is given 
to lend reasonable support to his interpretation. In this category 
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Corle freely interprets the events recorded with what appears to 
the reviewer to be little or no supporting evidence or with evi- 
dence taken from one source only. For instance, he deglamorizes 
mission life in California with finality, and in the process follows 
only one source, La Perouse (Le Voyage de la Perouse Autour 
du Monde—Paris, 1797) who spent only ten days in California 
(p. go). The discriminating reader might accept this interpreta- 
tion with a feeling of reluctance, but he would most certainly 
demand additional evidence to support the interpretation of the 
highly controversial question of James K. Polk’s attitude toward 
war with Mexico. Corle says that Polk included four possibilities 
in his plan for the acquisition of California, the fourth being a 
declaration of war against Mexico and an immediate military oc- 
cupation of the coveted area. The proof to support this indictment 
of Polk, Corle dismisses with the statement that it “is proved by 
the Commodore Jones ‘affair’ under Tyler in 1842,” three years 
before Polk became President of the United States. In another 
chapter (pp. 265-279) but in the same critical vein, the author 
compares the activities of the American and of the United States 
government in California to those of the bandits Juan Flores, 
Tiburcio Vasquez, and Joaquin Murrieta, but by comparison 
the three appeared as amateurs. In brief, he says that the motto 
of the bandit was “your money or your life” but that the gringo 
was worse. He took both. “The government at Washington,” 
he said, ‘had found a way to rob you legally and_ profession- 
ally.” On these controversial issues it would not appear to be 
unreasonable to expect the citation of complete evidence. 

The book is well organized, pleasing in style, reasonably au- 
thentic, and always interesting and provocative. If one wishes 
to enjoy, vicariously, a tour along U. S. Highway 101 no better 
way may be found than to read a copy of Corle’s The Royal 
Highway. 

CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


Kaskaskia Under the French Regime. By Natalia Maree Belting. 
Urbana (University of Illinois Press), 1948. Pp. 140. Illus- 
trations. $1.50. 

In the mad race for colonial empire in the seventeenth century 
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France flung herself in seven-mile boots over the North American 
continent from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Her hold was rather tenuous as historians know and as France 
must have regretted after her enforced withdrawal from North 
America by the treaty of Paris, 1763. Having had an easy way 
with the Indians, France through her voyageurs, coureurs de 
bois, and habitants could have had much greater strength if she 
had not left such long distances between her settlements in the 
different parts of North America. 

The Illinois country was one of the areas in which France 
established a few posts. One of these was Kaskaskia, so named 
after the Indians of that name and the river Kaskaskia in pres- 
ent-day Randolph County, Illinois, not many miles north of the 
confluence of the Ohio with the Mississippi. Near by, a little to 
the north, lay Cahokia, another French village. The ordinary 
survey text in American history lists these two French villages 
only towards the close of the French and Indian War when 
George Rogers Clark captured them with Virginia militia in 
order to establish Virginia’s claim to this region. 

The study here under review is presented in six chapters and 
seventy-eight pages. The introduction deals with the sources and 
says that “the chief material for the present study ... is contained 
in the volumes of the Kaskaskia Manuscripts now in the office 
of the circuit clerk at Chester [Randolph County].’’ These 3002 
documents date from about 1719 to 1780 and beyond. The sec- 
ond chapter traces Kaskaskia’s beginnings as a mission for the 
Indians, 1703 to 1718. Almost as if she were using a painter's 
brush, the author pictures the landscape with its kaleidoscopic 
hues produced by all kinds of flowers and trees. This chapter 
also discusses the establishment of government in Kaskaskia in 
1718 by the newly-formed Company of the West. In the absence 
of French officials when Kaskaskia was only a mission, this vil- 
lage, described in the third chapter, grew up without the pattern 
of any official design but according to the designs and desires of 
the traders. The village had its church and cemetery, its maisons 
de poteaux en terre (houses of posts in the ground), and its 
houses built pierre sur pierre (stone upon stone). To be sure, 
even so, there were never many houses in Kaskaskia. In fact, 
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Philip Pittman’s Mississippi Settlements (full title appears in the 
bibliography) shows only eighty-one houses on his map of Kas- 
kaskia of 1766. 

The fourth chapter describes life in the village and lists the 
inventories of several estates to show what people had in their 
houses in furnishings and clothes. What the French habitants 
ate did not differ much from what French villagers eat today. 
The food was substantial, to be sure. “Making a Living” is the 
burden of the fifth chapter. It was also the burden of the French 
habitant who “was first of all a tiller of the soil,” and he worked 
with primitive tools. The habitant was also a fur trader and had 
to be at times “also a carpenter, a smith, or a tailor.” The hab- 
itants had at least one slave per household, but ‘‘none of them 
possessed a great many.” The Code Notr protected the slaves. 
The first sentence of the sixth chapter, which pictures the social 
life and customs, informs the reader that the habitant ‘‘was a 
gay soul” and “seemed shockingly carefree to later, self-righteous 
puritans from the American colonies.” 

The appendix contains, first, extracts from the parish registers 
on baptisms and marriages and, second, notes on the census of 
1752 for Kaskaskia, Fort de Chartres, St. Philippe, Prairie du 
Rocher, Cahokia, and St. Genevieve. The bibliography gives 
ample evidence that an extensive amount of research was neces- 
sary to make the study. Finally there is an index of about 1,500 


names. 
L. BIESELE 


The University of Texas 


England in the Eighteenth Century. By W. T. Selley. London 
(Adam & Charles Black), 1949. Pp. viii+408. 

The first and poorer half of this work is a chronologically- 
arranged treatment of the history of the British Isles from 1688 
through 1815. It is followed by studies of the agrarian and in- 
dustrial revolutions, Scotland, Ireland, the British Empire, con- 
stitutional development, religion, and philanthropy. There are 
sixteen maps of limited value and a useful appendix on the 


South Sea Bubble. 
England in the Eighteenth Century first appeared in 1934, and 
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few changes have been made in this second edition. The inter- 
pretation is largely traditional, yielding little to recent revision- 
ary accounts. The style is dull, and the content almost incredibly 
repetitious. Errors abound, but only a few examples need be 
given. The author indicates that Britain acquired Louisiana and 
Guadeloupe by the Peace of Paris in 1763 (p. 99). He has St. 
Kitts first settled in 1626 (p. 285) and Gibson translated to 
London in 1720 (p. 361). He states that the British colonies 
might ship even non-enumerated goods to foreign markets only 
after first landing them in England (p. 102). The defects of 
the work will probably defeat its purpose of serving as a text- 
book in schools and colleges. Students might nevertheless profit 
from some excellent passages on financial history. 
J. Harry BENNETT, JR. 
The University of Texas 


Key and Allied Families. By Mrs. Julian C. Lane. Macon, Georgia 
(The J. W. Burke Company), 1931. Illustrations. Pp. 495. 

The primary inspiration for compiling this book was to render 
tribute to Francis Scott Key, the author of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” the national anthem. Twice the flag of 1814 is used as 
an illustration, and in both instances fifteen stars and sixteen 
stripes are clearly in evidence. At the location of one of the stars, 
a bullet or small-bore cannon shot tore a gaping hole into the 
flag. Just why only fifteen stars were on the flag the book does 
not reveal. Certainly there were eighteen states in the Union at 
that time, and another row of three stars would have made the 
number of stars complete. I may be laboring under the false 
assumption that from the very first an extra star was added to 
the flag for each newly-admitted state. Even though the flag had 
only fifteen stars, it can safely be admitted that the American 
officers and soldiers in Fort McHenry and the people of Balti- 
more thrilled at the sight of it during the bombardment of the 
fort from September 12 to 14, 1814. 

Great credit belongs to Mrs. Mary Young Pickersgill of Balti- 
more, for it was she who made this flag of twenty-nine by thirty- 
six feet. ‘Every member of the family was put to work” to make 
the flag, which probably means that Caroline Pickersgill, the 
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daughter, helped most. Commodore [?] Barney and General John 
Stricker appealed to Mrs. Pickersgill to make the flag, and the 
floor of a malthouse opposite the mansion of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton provided the space on which the work of sewing was 
done. 

How Francis Scott Key happened to be so near the scene of 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry that gave him so much to 
see is too long a story to tell here. Suffice it to say that together 
with John S. Skinner he had gone to the British admiral in 
command of the fleet to secure the release of Dr. Beanes of 
Bladensburg. They were detained long enough to see the ‘‘broad 
stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight,” to let ‘the 
rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air’ give “proof through 
the night that [their] flag was still there,” and to ‘see by the 
dawn’s early light what so proudly [they had] hailed at the 
twilight’s last gleaming.” 

Besides being a story of the writing of ‘““The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” this book is an account of the Key and related families. 
The Francis Scott Key genealogy in the United States goes back 
to Philip Key, who was born on March 21, 1696, the son of 
Richard and Mary Cartwright Key. Philip Key, who settled on 
the north bank of the Potomac River near Leonardtown, was the 
great-grandfather of Francis Scott Key. The index contains the 
surname Key for fifteen pages, three columns to the page. At a 
conservative estimate to avoid making an actual count, this should 
total at least sixteen hundred Keys. Other surnames which appear 
numerously in the index are Bell, Bibb, Clark, Howard, Jones, 
Kay, Kea, Keay, Kee, Keyes, Marshall, Martin, Scott, Smith, and 
White. All told the index contains eighty-two pages and should 
supply many a reader with information about some ancestor. Of 
special interest to Texans who know the Key family is the list 
which is given of descendants of Francis Scott Key in Texas. 


Rupo.pH L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 
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Book Notes and Acknowledgments 


The Association takes pleasure to announce the receipt of sev- 
eral books in the textbook field. Henry Holt and Company has 
recently published the third edition of A Diplomatic History of 
the United States, by Samuel Flagg Bemis. The Ronald Press 
has just published A History of the Two Americas, by Vera 
Brown Holmes. D. Van Nostrand and Company has sent out the 
second volume of Owsley, Chitwood, and Nixon, A Short History 
of the American People, 1866-1947. After the publication date 
of July 24, 1950, Alfred A. Knopf will be ready to distribute 
A History of the Modern World, by R. R. Malone. The firm of 
Henry Holt and Company has published a revised edition of 
The People, Politics, and Politicians, by A. N. Christensen and 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick. The two new books in the list will very 
likely establish themselves as textbooks, as indeed the others 
already have. 

The Department of State, through the Office of Public Affairs, 
has distributed copies of its 1948 edition of JMMRAN (Interna- 
tional Meeting on Marine Radio Aides to Navigation) . The vol- 
ume is reproduced in typescript and covers 685 pages. For those 
interested, this book should be of great value. 


RupoLPH L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL Barney M. Gites, “Early Military Avia- 
tion Activities in Texas,” is a native Texan who was born near 
Mineola, attended East Texas State Teachers College at Com- 
merce, and now lives in San Antonio. One of the Army Air 
Forces’ foremost commanders in World War II, General Giles 
served as Chief of the Air Staff and Deputy Commander of the 
United States Army Air Force from July, 1943, to April, i945. 
Second only to General H. H. Arnold, commander of the AAF, 
he frequently served as acting head of the Army Air Force, rep- 
resenting the AAF at the Yalta Conference and at the meeting of 
the top military leaders the morning after President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s death. As Chief of the Air Staff, General Giles 
helped plan nearly all AAF strategy and operations and probably 
knew as much about the global aspects of the air war as any 
other American. In the spring of 1945, at his headquarters on 
Guam, he organized the Army Strategic Air Force in the Pacific 
and later became its deputy commander. General Giles helped 
direct the B-2g raids upon the Japanese mainland and was inti- 
mately associated with planning the operation leading to the 
atomic bomb raids on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Epwarp S. WALLACE, “General William Jenkins Worth and 
Texas,” has written a biography of General Worth which is to 
be published by the University Press in Dallas. A native of Con- 
necticut and a graduate of Yale, Harvard, and Boston Univer- 
sities, Dr. Wallace has taught history at Northwestern, Suffolk, 
and Boston Universities. He has published historical articles in 
Military Affairs and in the Hispanic American Historical Review. 
An abstract of his doctoral dissertation on General Worth has 
been printed by the Boston University Graduate School. At 
present he is Command Historian for the United States Air Force 
Security Service at Brooks Field, San Antonio. 


RayMonpD Estep, “The Military and Diplomatic Services of 
Alexander Le Grand for the Republic of Texas, 1836-1837,” re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from the University of Texas in 1942 
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and is a former member of the faculty of Oklahoma Agriculture 
and Mechanical College. During World War II, Dr. Estep served 
as a historical officer with the Third Air Force and, since Septem- 
ber, 1946, has been a historian in the Documentary Research 
Division of the Air University at Maxwell Air Force Base in 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


GrorcE WOLFSKILL, “William Carey Crane and the University 
of Texas,” is a native of Missouri and a graduate of St. Louis 
University. After serving in the Marine Corps in World War II, 
he received his M. A. degree from Baylor University, where he 
was an instructor in 1947. Wolfskill is now working on his Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Texas and has been a teaching fellow 
in history since 1948. 


M. L. Crimmins, “W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth 
Military Department,” is a retired army colonel well-known for 
his writings on military history. 


Roy Eppins, “Falls County,” is postmaster at Marlin and pres- 
ident of the Falls County Centennial Commission. His interest 
in the history of his native county dates back to his years on the 
staff of the Marlin Democrat and his association with its pub- 
lisher, the late J. M. Kennedy. In 1946 the Falls County Old 
Settlers and Veterans Association selected Eddins to edit a His- 
tory of Falls County, Texas, which was published the following 
year. 
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Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 20 Texas Cities. 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1913, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 
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TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 


Chairman of the Board President 
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At the vanguard of the Texas parade of progress are its 
banks, whose financing and wise counselling have been basic 


factors in the march of business and industry. 


: As one of the leading banks in the Southwest, the First 
National Bank in Dallas has helped materially in the growth 


and progress of Dallas and the Southwest. Its broad resources, 


modern facilities and wide experience are ready to help in 


building soundly for today...and for a greater tomorrow. 


| 


First National Bank i 


DALLAS CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP No. 1 
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Have 


You 
Read 


PAUL BOLTON: 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS: 


RAYMOND BROOKS: 


The 
Bills 


THE BOOK THAT EVERYONE 
IS TALKING ABOUT 


“As hard-hitting and as outspoken 

as any you'll find on the ways of 

legislating . . . practically a must 
. easy reading for anybody.” 


“Highlight of the book is a chapter 
on Propaganda and Pressure. . . 
involved in the legislative fight over 
Gilmer-Aikin laws.” 


“It is a stirring story of the biggest 
legislative fight and one of the ma- 
jor legislative achievements of all 
time.” 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY AT YOUR 
FAVORITE BOOKSTORE $2.50 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS e AUSTIN, TEXAS 


by Rep. Rae Files Still Me 
on 


SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 


$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


700 EAST ELEVENTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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experts everywhere as the world’s 
finest motor oil for automobiles, 
now is also available for— 


Mofor Boats 
Aeroplanes 
Diesel Engines 


This oil refined by the Alchlor 
method is Gulf’s superior lubri- 
cant for today’s fine engines. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON DIVISION 
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TWO NEW ASSOCIATION ITEMS 
JUST OFF THE PRESS: 


Comulative Index 
of 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
Volumes I-XL—July 1897-April 1937 


A valuable ready-reference tool to 
forty years of productive research 
in Texas and Southwestern History. 


Price (buckram)....$12.50 


Migration Into Kast Texas, 1835-1860 


By Barnes F. Lathrop 


Associate Professor of History 
University of Texas 


Price: 
$3.50 
Paper ....... 2.00 


Texas State Historical Association 


Box 2131 University Station 
Austin, Texas 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


%  Itcarries 61.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government costs. 


% It pays more than 80 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


% It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


% It provides one-fourth of Texas’ annual 
income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL & GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 


Gas Operators 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ | 
of the Southern Historical Association. | 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
South Carolina Historical Johns Hopkins University 
Commission 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
North er Department of Louisiana State University 
Archives and History 
NANNIE MAY TILLEY HENRY L. SWINT 


East Texas State College Vanderbilt University 
CARL BRIDENBAUGH 

Institute of Early American RUPERT B. VANCE 

History and Culture University of North Carolina 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


The May, 1950, issue contains the following: 


1461-1861: The American Civil War in Perspective. By Roy 


The 1840’s and the Democratic Process. By Avery Craven.. 161 


sia The Davis Administration and the Richmond Press, 1861- 


% Notes and Documents 


The Income of the Royal Governors of Virginia. Edited 


Complete files of Volumes I to XV are available at $4.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
a subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
at Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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“4 MAZING” 


—Houston Chronicle 


Texas and Its Revolution 


by 
Dr. Frederic Leclerc 


q Written in 1840 after two years’ sojourn in the 
Republic of Texas, the distinguished physician- 
author, guest and confidante of Mirabeau B. La- 
mar, speaks freely. Almost too freely. 


{ Translated by James L. Shepherd of the Depart- 
ment of French, Baylor University. 


q This important and excessively rare item is now 
available for the first time in book form, in 
English. 


The famous hand coloured map is reproduced 
exactly. 


500 copies only, $10 each 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
HOUSTON 
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A Partnership that 
grows with the years... 


Operating in Texas exclusively, 
Southwestern Life has been a grow- 
ing Texas institution for more than 
47 years. Since 1903, the confidence 
and good will of thousands of Texans 
have made possible this steady 
growth. As Southwestern Life started 
tke year 1950, it had assets of $200,- 
132,922.31 and insurance of $761,- 
644,019 on the lives of more than 
255,000 policyowners. 


MOME OFFICE © DALLAS 
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SouthweBtern Life 


A political story of 
“High Crimes and Misdemeanors” 


THE CASE OF 
JOHN C. WATROUS 


UNITED STATES JUDGE FOR TEXAS 
BY WALACE HAWKINS 


The author of El Sal del Rey gives an unbiased account of the 
fourteen-year-long impeachment proceedings against this first 


federal judge of Texas. 
Photographs and drawings of early court buildings and fac- 
similes of court writs are used as illustrations. 


Designed by Carl Hertzog 
$5.00 


A definitive study of 
a pioneer in philosophy 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDMUND MONTGOMERY 


BY MORRIS T. KEETON 


Edmund Montgomery, husband of Elisabet Ney, left the highest 
intellectual circles of Europe to settle on an isolated plantation 
in South Texas. Miss Ney’s more flamboyant personality tended 
to overshadow the very substantial achievements of Montgom- 
ery, though they were recognized by the best minds of that time. 
This first full-scale work on Montgomery shows the importance 
of his ideas in relation to contemporary philosophical thought. 


$5.00 


UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 
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YOU'LL BE 
MILES AHEAD 
WITH 1950 
MOBILGAS 
SPECIAL 


For this continually improved 

Flying Horsepower delivers maximum 
pep and performance with flash starts, 
surging power and amazing economy. 
And Friendly, expert service goes with 


it, at the Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 


GET THE GASOLINE THAT GETS 
THE BEST FROM YOUR CAR 
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“It is out of just such careful step 
by step analysis that all historical 
truth emerges.”—Joseph Henry Jackson, 


San Francisco Chronicle 


The Journey of 


Fray Marcos de Niza 


BY CLEVE HALLENBECK 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSE CISNEROS 


A professional climatolo- 
gist applies to the study 
of history the techniques 
of his profession. His ex- 
amination of Fray Mar- 
cos’ route shows that no 
man, exerting even su- 
perhuman effort, could 
have covered the distance 
per day that the friar 
claimed—conclusive evi- 
dence that this forerun- 
ner to Coronado did not 
reach one of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. 


“... the most searching 
and intensive study that 
has probably ever been 
given it. ...The material 
is admirably arranged 
and presented .. .”—John 
T. Winterich, Saturday 
Review of Literature 
“It is a pleasure to rec- 
ommend the book to all 
who have an interest in 
the early history of our 
Spanish Southwest.”—E. 
DeGolyer, Dallas Morn- 
ing News 


One of the “Fifty Books of the Year” 


DESIGNED AND PRINTED BY CARL HERTZOG 
Edition limited to 1,065 copies 


$10 


UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS 
Southern Methodist University 


Dallas 5, Texas 
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Outstanding Macmillan Texts 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Revised Edition 
By Frederick George Marcham 


In revision the narrative is brought up-to- 
date by a brief account of events of British 
History 1938-1950. Simplification of the 
style has been achieved by a rewriting and 
a rearranging of the book. Published in 
August, $5.00 


THE WORLD SINCE 1914 


Sixth Edition, 1948 
By Walter Langsam 


For many years a standard text for courses 
in recent world history, this book presents 
a remarkably well-written, well-organized 
summary of the significant events in the 
principal countries of the world since 1914. 
$5.50 


WESTWARD EXPANSION 


By Ray A. Billington 

For college courses in the History of the 
West, this book traces the expansion of 
American settlement from the establishment 
of Spanish and French outposts to the close 
of the nineteenth century. Two final chap- 
ters consider the impact of the closing of the 
frontier on agriculture and society in gen- 
eral. $6.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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ning the’ will smooth your. 


regen of or income: ‘Your SOUTHLAND. LIFE. 


to him ray your entire future. 


“SOUTHLAND LIFE’s constantly, expanding 

scope of operations is-daily allowing” 

thousands: upon thousands of-men. 

and’ women to. plan for. their 

goal through Personal Protection: 

“PWS URANOE COMPANY 


MeCORD; President theme Office, DALLAS 
"Serving: Since 1905" 
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The Texas State Historical Association 
proudly announces 
A valuable Texana item 


A Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860 


Edited by E. W. WINKLER 
Bibliographer, University of Texas Library 


First of the check list 
volumes of Texas imprints— 
newspapers, books, broadsides, 
pamphlets—indispensable 

to the collector of Texana. 

A compilation from libraries 


throughout the United States. 
$12.50 


Box 2131 University Station, Austin 12, Texas 
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FOR YOUR 
TEXAS COLLECTION 


CHISOS 


TALES OF THE BiG BEND 


Published by THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
Texas’ Own Publishers 
SAN ANTONIO 
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@ Humble Esso Extra Gasoline was first in 
the field of post-war gasolines for post-war 


automobiles . . . is still the leader . . . with 
extra anti-knock performance, extra power, 
extra quick starting and pick-up . . . plus a 


patented solvent oil to keep engines extra 
clean ... Many automobile dealers recommend 
Esso Extra gasoline to new car owners; drivers 
of any make and model will find Esso Extra’s 
extra performance something extra for their 
money. 


@ Humble Esso Extra Motor Oil is the best 
you can buy. That is a statement of fact based 
on road tests and laboratory 
analysis. It is the only motor oil 
that combines extra cleaning 
quality, extra wetting ability, 
extra acid and sludge resistant 
characteristics with highest vis- 
cosity index. Users recommend 
Humble Esso Extra Motor Oil. 


ExTRA QUALITY 


PERFORMANCE 


Stop at any Humble sign 
for extra service .. . to 
fill up with Esso Extra 
gasoline . . . to change 
to Esso Extra Motor Oil. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


Esso 
EXTRA 
. 
EXTRA 
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Announcing a Forthcoming Publication 
of the 


Texas State Historical Association 


A History of 
Western Falls County, Texas 


By Lillian Schiller St. Romain 


The book, the first in the Associa- 
tion’s county and local history series, 
presents the history of the section of 
Falls County west of the Brazos Riv- 
er from the settlement of Viesca to 
the present. 


Tentative Price... .$3.50 
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A FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION 
of the 


Texas State Historical Association 


POST CITY, TEXAS 


By C. D. Eaves and Alan Hutchinson 


With an introduction by Jesse Jones 


This account details the dramatic 
story of Cereal Magnate C. W. Post’s 
West Texas colonizing experiment 
and traces the development of the 
town which Post founded. 


Tentative Price... .$5.00 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
ze Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
eo — its usefulness and service to the 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $5.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volumes 
II-VI which are OP) may be had for the following prices: 
$8.50 per volume unbound; 


$10.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
the present number, except Volume XLIII which is OP) 
may be had for: 


$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose’ numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 

THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 

AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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